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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
EE eee 
With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, November 5th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
cof which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
receding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—__ 


‘JHE raomours of a military plot in Paris which we mentioned 
last week have,as we expected, died away. The probability 
és that a coup d’état was suggested, but that the Generals 
were not completely agreed. That France in its present 
cemper of weary disgust with all things lies at the mercy of 
the Generals, and that they would, if they could, change the 
n4gime, may be taken as certain; but there are some serious 
difficulties in their way. One is that they are only unani- 
mous in their dislike of what is; the scientific branches, to 
speak broadly, preferring a “stronger ” Republic, the cavalry 
inclining to the House of France, and the infantry being 
movable by the Napoleon tradition. The most discontented 
Generals will not risk “civil war in the barracks.” Another 
‘and a great difficulty is the absence of a resolute leader, and a 
third is a doubt as to the true feeling of the people. The 
Generals want to reign in an acquiescent, not in a hostile, 
France. That is the strongest defence of Europe against 
stratocracy, but from time to time, if conscription continues, 
dt will fail. 


There is no evidence this week of any progress in the 
¥ashoda effair. The British Government still insists that its 
rights are too clear to be discussed, and the French Govern- 
ment still insists upon discussion. The latter seems 
disposed to await the meeting of the Chambers, and 
is, we imagine, strongly pressed from St. Petersburg not to 
stultify the Czar’s manifesto by “a quarrel upon a point of 
form.” Many grave Frenchmen, morever, are urging a retreat 
apon the ground that the subject of dispute is not worth a 
war. The visible symptoms, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are not pacific. Orders have been given to the French 
Fleet which would be given if war were at hand, and have then 
been permitted to leak out. A Yellow-book is to be published. 
M. Brisson, worn out with anxiety, threatens to resign; and 
it is by no means certain that M. Faure, who is all on the 
soldiers’ side, will not appoint a more or less military 
Cabinet. It is difficult to believe that France will commence 
a Maritime war to defend an unreal claim, but France does 
strange things sometimes, and her rulers do not forget that 
war with England is “ war with limited liability.” We shall not 
besiege Paris or take away Departments, and though we may 
crush French commerce, it will not be without great losses to 
our own, Our case, however, is clear, and there is con- 








Major Marchand, who has done a great feat only to land ina 
ridiculous position. He is being fed on English rations. 


The German Emperor arrived in Constantinople on 
Tuesday, and was received by the Sultan in person with 
the utmost pomp of ceremonial, Abd-ul-Hamid even kissing 
the hand of the Empress, a far deviation from Mahommedan 
customs. The troops were in new uniforms, the streets were 
actually clean, the sacred buildings are thrown open to his 
Majesty, and—all Italians have been expelled the capital. 
The Turks are represented as “crying” with delight, and 
though that is false, it is true that they are deeply impressed 
with the grandeur which must belong to a man to whom the 
secluded Khalif pays such honour. The Germans, on their side, 
reciprocate these welcomes, their journals lauding the Sultan 
to the skies as a true reformer, who, says the Post, “ shows in 
mind and character not afew points of resemblance to the 
Emperor William II.”! Eulogy ina German mouth could go 
no further, and the entire falsity of the comparison makes no 
difference. It is anxiously stated that the Emperor is asking 
for nothing, but the Mussulmans believe that the Sultan will 
make him some great gift, an island, say Rhodes, or Haifa, 
the port at the foot of Mount Carmel. Immense precautions 
are being taken to guard the Emperor in Palestine, where 
the Russians are muttering disconsolately, and Jerusalem is 
being ‘tidied up” with such vigour that half its picturesque- 
ness will disappear. 

—————— 

The discovery of dn Anarchist plot at Alexandria to 
murder the German Emperor is a serious event in many 
ways. There seems to be no doubt about the facts, Harington 
Bey having arrested nine plotters, all Italians, including 
men with bombs in their possession, and obtained evidence 
that the bombs were to be used in Cairo. The news 
will greatly increase the anxiety of all the Courts to 
“put down” the physical force Anarchists, and will give 
actuality to the debates of the International Conference 
against Anarchy shortly to be held. It will also increase the 
irritation which will be felt against any Government that 
objects to the general proposals. These proposals will, 
it is said, be to suppress Anarchist publications, to 
send all Anarchists back to their own countries, and 
to try them all when an attempt has occurred, by Court- 
Martial. The first suggestion is of little importance and no 
use, illicit literature being as effective for such a purpose as 
licit, and secret oratory more effective than both. Upon the 
second we should like to hear the opinion of great police 
experts. We do not want criminals here; but we do want 
good evidence that they are criminals. The third suggestion 
will never pass Parliament, and seems to us wholly super- 
fluous. We can trust London juries to hang any guilty 
person quite as fully as any Court-Martial. Trial by Special 
Commission is, of course, possible, there being many prece- 
dents; but we see no use in it. 


The Sultan has surrendered Crete to the Cretans. On 
Thursday he accepted the proposals of the four Powers 
unconditionally, and on that day the first detachments of 
his troops quitted the island. The remainder will follow 
within a fortnight, and Crete will then be free. The Mussul- 
mans had, it is asserted, planned a general massacre as a 
relief to their feelings, but they were not encouraged from 
Constantinople, and Admiral Noel’s wise firmness in hanging 
on the battlements of Canea seven Mussulmans convicted of 
murdering English soldiers greatly impressed their minds. 
The infidel, then, had the courage to do justice; it was better 
not to provoke his wrath. By a lucky accident Admiral Noel 
was able to arrest twelve Christians guilty of outrages, and 
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carry them to his ship, where, let us hope, any of them 
convicted of murder will also be tried and hanged. No 
population will ever resist even-handed justice of that kind if 
supported by adequate force, and no population at heart 
believes it to be oppressive. The island will now be orderly 
after a fashion, and any Prince whom the Powers may select 
will be able to govern, if he has a head, reasonably well. 
There are still, it is reported, difficulties in the way of 
selection, but there is no reasonable doubt that the nominee 
will be Prince George of Greece. Russia, England, and 
France have chosen him, and it is always true that “when 
these three have said it, it skills not much whoe’er impugns 
their doom.” The misery of it all is that they cannot agree 
to “say it” above once in a decade of years. 


As we have maintained all through, the Emperor of China 
is still alive. The Embassies, especially the English, have 
expressed anxiety on his account, and the doctor of the 
French Legation has been permitted to see him, and 
even, it is reported with awe, to touch his sacred person. He 
reports, it is said, that Hwang-su is a weak young man, and 
very anzmic, but that his life is in no danger from illness. 
As if he were put to death he would be “ suicided,” the doctor 
cannot help the Emperor much, but we fancy he will be 
spared. He submits, and there isa chance that any substi- 
tute might not. Decrees for the execution of over-liberal 
officials, and recalling the Emperor’s “ reforming edicts,” dis- 
cussed elsewhere, and granting various “ concessions ”—over 
which there are disgusting international quarrels—continually 
appear, but we see signs of indecision in the ultra-conservative 
party. They are afraid of something not visible, and explain 
with a certain anxiety that they are not hostile to “all” 
reforms. One would like to know very much what part the 
soldiers are playing. There must be somebody in Pekin, 
with a name totally unknown in Europe, who could take all 
the Councillors’ heads off, and, using the Emperor as a 
puppet, govern China. Japan was governed for centuries by 
Mayors of the Palace, and so may China be. The oddest 
thing in the entire situation is that no big man emerges 
either from the bureaucracy, or the soldiery, or the mob. 
The only man in China is a woman of sixty-one; but that 
cannot last. 


We thought that the high-water mark of virulence had 
already been reached in the Dreyfus controversy. But all 
previous atrocities have been eclipsed by M. Rochefort in his 
suggestions for the punishment of even constructive Drey- 
fusards. “To smear them over with pitch,” he proceeds, 
“and make living torches of them, as Nero did with the 
Christians, would be somewhat of an antiquated amusement. 
An idea has occurred to me of a punishment which might 
give satisfaction even to the most exasperated. The members 
of the Court of Cassation having been previously drawn up in 
single file, an executioner duly trained to the work should cut 
off their eyelids, so as to leave the eyeballs denuded. Then 
spiders of the most venomous kind should be enclosed in nut- 
shells, applied to the eyeballs, and be properly fastened behind 
the culprits’ heads. These spiders in a famished condition 
could not be expected to be very fastidious, and would slowly 
and gradually feed on the culprits’ eyeballs until nothing but 
a ghastly cavity remained. This done, these hideous blind 
men should be chained up to a pillory erected before that 
Palais de Justice where their crime has been perpetrated, and 
on their chests a placard should be affixed bearing these words: 
‘Thus does France punish the traitors who attempt to sell 
her to the enemy.’” Even if we are charitable enough to 
suppose that this is written in jest, what could be more 
revolting than the suggestion? But M. Rochefort in 
renouncing his rank also apparently renounced adherence to 
the maxim, noblesse oblige. M. Rochefort is, we believe, an 
enlightened patron of the arts. But “hematomania” is 
compatible with high culture,—witness the case of the 
greatest and worst of the Malatesta family, to say nothing of 
Nero. 





The vacancy created by the transference of Mr. Brodrick 
to the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs has 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. George Wyndham, 
Member for Dover since 1889. The new Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for War served in the Coldstream 
Guards from 1883 to 1887, and was private secretary to Mr. 











Balfour from 1887 to 1892. In that capacity he showed him- 
self the possessor of a caustic rather than conciliatory pen 
and he has since achieved some distinction in the domain of 
belles-letires by bis critical editions of North’s Plutarch ang 
Shakespeare’s Poems. Literary gifts are no guarantee for 
Ministerial success, but Mr. Wyndham, who is personally 
popular and a fluent speaker, is no mere carpet-knight 
having seen active service in the Suakin Campaign of 1885, 


The Duke of Devonshire, addressing a large Unionist meet. 
ing at St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, on Tuesday, delivered a 
speech characterised by his habitual sagacity and moderation 
Reviewing his previous visits to Glasgow during what he 
called the “nightmare period” of politics from 1886 to 1892, 
he welcomed Mr. Asquith’s declaration that the Liberal 
party was not prepared to higgle for votes by holding out to 
Ireland illusory or dishonest promises of an independent Par. 
liament, but challenged Mr. Asquith to state whether he an 
his friends are again prepared, if they can obtain a majority 
depending on the Irish vote, to overrule the majority in 
Great Britain and a minority in Ireland, and so impose on 
both of them constitutional changes which they do not 
desire. The last General Election, he went on to say, had 
changed the direction of political interests. A genuine Im. 
perialist sentiment had emerged, fostered in great measure by 
the demonstration of Colonial loyalty in the Jubilee year, and 
the current of men’s ideas had revolted from sectional 
appeals, and for the first time for a long series of years Par. 
liament had devoted itself to Imperial questions. As a set-off, 
however, to this healthier condition of affairs, our foreign 
and Colonial policies were now hampered by the jealous 
scrutiny of candid critics, who watched a Minister “ with the 
apparent presumption that unless he is very carefully looked 
after he is ready to take the first opportunity of neglecting or 
surrendering the interest which he is charged to protect.” 
The vexatious enterprise of newspaper diplomatists could not 
have been more effectively rebuked. 


Turning to West Africa, the Duke of Devonshire spoke of the 
difficulties interposed in the way of legitimate commercial expan- 
sion “by the advances of a Power which does not believe, and 
does not profess to believe, in our principles of commercial free- 
dom,” adding that “an energetic diplomacy can only depend 
upon the support of a strong public opinion, and up toa com- 
paratively short time ago that public opinion on the subject of 
West Africa did not exist at all.” As regards the battle for 
concessions in China, he contended that we had not come off 
so much the worst as some people have supposed, and found 
nothing inconsistent between the two policies of the “open 
door” and “spheres of influence.” The Duke’s references to 
Egypt were remarkable for his tribute to the labours, “long 
and comparatively unnoticed,” of those who had retrieved 
the position of Egypt, and constructed railways up the Nile 
and across waterless deserts. After a dignified rebuke to 
Mr. John Morley for bis attack on the “madness” of the 
Dongola Expedition, the Duke of Devonshire turned to 
Fashoda. Here he contended that our advance, so far from 
accentuating difficulties, had averted the dangers involved in 
the policy of leaving the Valley of the Nile as a sort of “No 
Man’s Land,” and he provoked great cheering by the pointed 
declaration that “the full disclosures made on the subject in 
the published papers have come as a great relief to the 
public mind, and it is satisfactory to every one to know that 
our rights, that the rights we claim in these regions, are not 
going to be frittered away by negotiations, however ably 
conducted.” 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made three speeches at Nortl: 
Shields on Wednesday, which taken together are ot 
much interest. The public has fastened upon a blunt 
expression, “England has put her foot down,” in the 
Fashoda affair; but his statement that the reconquest 
of the Soudan had been carried out in consequence 
of the French efforts to reach the Upper Nile, and as 
an inevitable sequel to Sir Edward Grey’s declaration, 19 
perhaps of more importance. The British Government, he 
intimated, thought that declaration would be insuficient to 
check France, and therefore followed it up by conquest,—as, 
we may remark, they did also on similar provocation in Upper 
Burmah. Clearly a policy so deliberately adopted and success- 
fully carried ont cannot be abandoned even if it does lead to 
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oes Weare glad to see that Sir Michael was willing to allow 
France a free hand in her natural share of Africa in the 


West. 


The week has been full of tragedies. At 7 p.m. on Friday, 
the 14th inst., the ‘Mohegan,’ a splendid steamer of 7,(00 tons, 
belonging to the Atlantic Transport Company, was approach- 
ing the Lizard en route from London for New York, when she 
was, for some reason which will never be fully explained, 
steered right on to the ridge of rocks called the Manacles, 
from which she ought to have been ten miles distant. Cap- 
tain Griffiths, a most experienced and trusted officer, behaved 
admirably, as did his subordinates and the crow, but nothing 
gould save the ship. There was difficulty in getting the two 
lifeboats down to the water, one of them capsized, and in less 
than twenty minutes the huge vessel, with her bottom plates 
smashed in, her engines powerless, her electric lights all 
out, gave a great lurch and foundered. Of fifty-two 
saloon passengers only eleven were saved, and of the 
crew of one hundred and three only about forty. All the 
officers except the surgeon were drowned, and several of 


and exposure. One lady, however, a Miss Noble, who was 
three hours and a half clinging toa plank, shook herself as 
she was seated in a rescuing boat, and declared herself wet 


but well. We offer elsewhere a hypothesis in explanation | 


of the catastrophe. 


The second grave accident occurred at Wrawby Junction, 
on the Great Central Railway. An express from Clee- 
thorpes was passing the junction at 5.25 p.m. on Monday 
when three trucks overloaded with timber, which were 
veing shunted, toppled on to the train, wrecking all the 
passenger carriages. Nine passengers were killed, or died 
speedily of wounds, and ten more were seriously injured. 
Oarelessness in shunting the timber is assumed, but is not yet 
proved. On Tuesday a ship, the ‘ Blengwell,’ loaded with 
naphtha, exploded off Margate, killing nine of the crew upon 
thespot. Itis said that the naphtha was carelessly packed, 
and that leakages had been complained of by the sailors. It 
ig remarkable how seldom a cargo of powder comes to harm, 
—the cause of course being that the imaginations of all 
concerned are awake, and that the caution observed is extreme. 


There is evidently a serious hitch in the Spanish-American 
negotiations. It arises in thisway. The Spanish statesmen 
are well aware that they must lose their colonies, and are not 
unconscious of relief in losing them; but they are desperately 
afraid of having to bear the weight of the Colonial Debts. If 
they repudiate them there will be a crash in Paris, and the 
great financiers will lock their safes against Spanish demands; 
while if they pay them they must put on new taxes, and so 
cause a revolution. They are quite desperate on the subject, 
and are beseeching the French to help them. The French 
are quite willing, but are afraid of the Americans, who 
seem perfectly immovable. It is not impossible, therefore, 
that the Spaniards, while acknowledging that they cannot 
recommence the war, may refuse peace, and thus throw the 
responsibility of repudiating the Colonial Debts on to the 
Americans, who are not at all likely to bear being so treated. 
The dispute is a very grave one, and will materially modify 
the view taken by great financiers of future wars. 


Sir William Harcourt in an immensely long letter pub- 
lished in the Times of Friday makes his position a little 
clearer. After a long but unimportant criticism of the 
Primate’s recent charge, he asserts that Dr. Temple acts 
illegally in including consubstantiation among the autho- 
rised views of the Church, and demands that proceedings 
should be taken in ecclesiastical Courts to settle that question 
once for all. He further declares that the Archbishop in 
allowing full liberty of preaching has gone too far, and that 
any clergyman who teaches or defends “any other doctrine 
than that allowed by the Church” is guilty “ of a violation of 
his honour as well as of the law.” As the clergyman would 
reply that his teaching was in full accord with the true mind 
of the Church, that violent expression has little meaning, 
while as regards the Eucharist Sir William Harcourt has a 
very simple remedy. Let him propose a revision by Parlia- 
ment of the 28th Article in the sense that he approves. He 


will probably shatter the Church, but he will be logical and 
honest. 











To those who can remember the Oxford of fifty years ago 
the unveiling of a statue to Dr. Martineau, which took place 
at Manchester New College on Tuesday, must seem a@ 
remarkable sign of the times. Snch an honour to such a 
teacher would then have been impossible, would probably 
have led to riots, and certainly have produced a furious 
pamphlet war. To-day there is not only no protest, but the 
ceremony was attended by the Master of Balliol and 
the Principal of Jesus; and Dr. Drummond’s speech, 
which dwelt on the theologian’s freedom from “sect life,” 
was applauded on all sides. The change is not wholly 
due, we think, to greater tolerance of opinion, but in part, at 
least, to a conviction that Dr. Martineau has done real service 
to a cause which all religious men must have at heart, a cause 
which, if such a thing is possible, is wider even than Chris- 
tianity. He has battled with great effect for belief in the 
supernatural as the supreme factor in life, and against that 
materialist view which men of all the creeds feel to be their 
true opponent. Pagan has clothed himself in the enchanted 
armour of science, and it takes able soldiers as well as brave 


4 sates | ones to prevent his conquering the world. Those soldiers 
those rescued by boats from the shore died at once of injury | 


necessarily welcome an ally like Dr. Martineau, even though 
he will take no oath to any flag. 


Society has been interested this week in another great 
jewel robbery. The Dowager - Duchess of Sutherland re- 
cently made some large purchases of jewels, chiefly pearls 
and diamonds, in Paris. The gems, worth, it is said, 
£20,000, were on Monday placed in a bag, and the bag 
in a dressing case, and the dressing case carried with the 
Duchess, her husband, Sir A. Rollit, and some relatives to the 
Gare du Nord. There the dressing case was left for a few 
moments on a seat in the first-class compartment while the 
Duchess spoke to her husband on the platform. In those 
moments the bag was extracted from the dressing case and 
carried away by some one who entered, it is supposed, from 
the other side. The police have no clue, and it is believed 
that the thieves will never be detected, though the Duchess 
has offered a reward of £4,000 for the recovery of the jewels, 
It is assumed that they are chiefs in the profession, that they 
shadowed the Duchess from London, and that they had con- 
federates. The police know their business better than we do, 
but we should like to interrogate the salesmen of the shops 
where the jewels were purchased. They knew of the purchases 
and their extent, and one of them, or a confederate, might have 
made a daring raid, and have carried, to use in the event of 
his being seen, an invented message from a real jeweller. 
The experience of the police teaches them that daring thieves 
are usually professionals, but there may be exceptions. Rich 
people almost deserve to lose jewels, they are so careless of 
them. Twenty thousand pounds in notes would have been 
carried in a bag strapped to the person. 


The death from bubonic plague of an assistant in the 
Pathological Institute attached to the Central Hospital of 
Vienna furnishes an unpleasant commentary upon Sir J. 
Crichton Browne’s recent utterance on the responsibilities of 
bacteriological experts. Experiments on various animals had 
been conducted with bacilli imported from Bombay for the 
past twelve months without any mishap, and Barisch, the 
assistant in question, whose duties consisted in feeding 
the animals and cleaning their cages, is said to have been 
a man of exceptional intelligence. It is stated, however, that 
he had refused last month to undergo the new process of 
inoculation, that he had grown less attentive of late, and had 
given way to drink on the eve of his fatal illness. It has also 
been positively denied by the medical authorities that 
any experiments with the Bombay bacilli were conducted 
outside the special “plague room” or experimental labora- 
tory, and it is well known that the Viennese hospital doctors 
have the highest reputation for the scrupulous, and even 
pedantic, care with which they guard against infection. The 
two nurses who attended Barisch are both indisposed, but 
this is at present attributed to shock. The incident un 
doubtedly suggests the expediency of an Alien Act directed 
against the importation of plague or malignant bacilli into 
Europe. Scientific investigations on the spot are legitimate 
and desirable. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 108}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


BERLIN AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


HE most important political news of the week 
is the reception of the German Emperor at 
Constantinople. After all the explanations that have 
heen offered as to the necessity of prefacing a journey to 
Jerusalem by a call on the Sovereign of the Holy Land, it 
is perfectly obvious that the visit is intended to signify 
the special friendship with which Germany regards the 
Turkish Empire. The immense state in which the visit 
is made, so different from any other visit ever paid by 
William IL, the extravagant expenditure of the Sultan, 
the special honours offered to the Empress, so contrary 
to Mussulman manners, the congregation of thousands 
of Turkish spectators eager to see the Kaiser, the in- 
flated language of the German papers, the expulsion 
of the Italians from Constantinople, every incident 
of the ceremonial, indicate that special honour is 
intended on the German side and a special welcome 
on the Ottoman. ‘I am not deserted by Europe,’ the 
Sultan seems to say, ‘for the greatest of European 
potentates, the one man who could defy Russia 
if he would, not only visits me, but visits me 
with all those circumstances of splendour which indi- 
cate in Asia that the host is honoured as an equal, 
or even a superior. What does England, with her non- 
sense about Armenians, matter, or Russia, with her in- 
trigues for the Royal family of Greece, if the great military 
Sovereign of the West, who has two millions of soldiers 
and holds Austria in the hollow of his hand, is demon- 
stratively on my side?’ That is, in brief, the feeling of 
the Sultan ; it will be accepted as just by all his subjects, 
his agents and his victims equally; and who is to deny 
that it is substantially true? So far as outward appear- 
ances go, and they count for much in the East, the 
German Emperor quits the European Concert, framed 
mainly to restrain the Sultan, and ranges himself upon 
the Sultan’s side. He does this in the most ostentatious 
manner, precisely at the moment when Europe, angry at 
a new atrocity—an unprovoked and unpunished massacre 
of Englishmen—has torn another great island from the 
Sultan’s dominion. ‘His rule,’ say the four Powers, ‘is 
in Crete too intolerable to be borne.’ ‘I,’ says the 
German Emperor, ‘am, for all you say, the Sultan’s 
friend.’ The German papers go even farther, and pour 
praises upon Abd-ul-Hamid personally—upon Abd-ul- 
Hamid who has slaughtered a hundred thousand of his 
own subjects for being Christians—even declaring, by a 
stretch of adulation which we should hardly have 
expected even from them, that in character and acts he 
strongly resembles their own worshipped Sovereign ! 

We are not about to lecture either the German Emperor 
or his followers in the Press. It is not twenty-three years 
since an English Ambassadordeclared that the massacres in 
Bulgaria mattered nothing compared with English interests 
in supporting Turkey, and not twenty-one since we prevented 
Macedonia from being liberated from Turkish rule, and 
it does not, therefore, lie in our mouths to preach. Con- 
tinental statesmen care nothing about philanthropy, pur- 
suing always their immediate interest, and Continental 
journalists do not care to realise sufferings which they do 
not intend to relieve. They feel about them, we fancy, 
much as we feel about great natural accidents, like the 
famine in the two Shans or the overflow of the Yangtse,— 
that they are terrible incidents, but that they are not respon- 
sible, and the world must go on. Nor are we about to rage 
because the Germans are to be paid for their support of the 
Crescent by concessions of railways, commercial harbours, 
mines of coal and iron, and forest monopolies. The more 
of such things they get the sooner they will learn to 
regard Pashas as intolerable nuisances, and to grudge the 
corrupt payments which will honeycomb their dividends. 
If the concessions are small, Englishmen of business will 
not mind, and if they are large they will get their share, 
not to say more than their share, as they have done in the 
Suez Canal. No railway can be built, no harbour quayed, 
no mine excavated on earth which does not sooner or later 
pay toll to London. Let Germans cover Anatolia with 
rulways, and stud the Levant with new harbours, and 
Surrey will ere long be filled with the palaces of English 
Turkey merchants imperceptibly but rapidly grown rich. 
But there are three consequences which must, as it seems 








to us, inevitably flow from the new friendship between, 
the German and Ottcman, and which are of great 
and probably of evil, importance. The first is that 
the Concert of Europe becomes, as against Turkey 

powerless for good. It has always broken down when, 
joint coercion became needful—the Cretan incident 
is not really an exception, because Crete is an island 
—and the Sultan will now be encouraged always to. 
resist up to coercion point. If he does not actually rel 

upon German aid, he will rely upon the fears of the. 
Powers that German aid will be accorded, or that, if 
Turkey loses territory, Germany may ask for compensa. 
tions. The slow but steady process, therefore, by which 
the Ottoman is being pushed out of the dominion which. 
he has ruined, and the old Eastern Empire is being 
restored to civilisation, will be arrested, will be made 
more costly, and will involve a far greater expenditure of 
blood. The Ottoman, who is one of the bravest of man- 
kind and a born soldier, encouraged by his new alliance, 
will resist every concession to the last, and will fight on 
even when beaten in the hope that his ally will at last 
come to his aid. He will be disappointed very likely, 
but he has dozens of islands and Barca still to give away 
without feeling the loss, and if he is disappointed he will 
still be encouraged as France is by a similar alliance 
which gives her nothing, and as we are by the American 
alliance, which there has been no occasion as yet to put 
to the test. This is bad, because Turkey is the enemy of 
Christendom, and worse, because of the second consequence 
that will follow. The Sultans with Germany behind them 
as England was once behind them will have no motive 
for consenting to reforms. They do not like the reforms, 
they do not believe that the reforms benefit the 

house of Othman, and they will go on in the old 
way relying on the valour of their tribe, eating up the 
countries they tax, and when their subjects can endure no 
longer, and threaten to rise in insurrection, slaughtering 
them unarmed in heaps, men and women together, til! 
they submit again. That a Continental statesman should 
say “ Never mind” to all this we can conceive, for we 
know that Philip II. and Ferdinand II. of Austria were 
statesmen, but that he should deny the inevitableness 
of the consequences we have described is to us incredible. 


And there is a third consequence which is also certain, 
which our German friends do not seem to perceive, and 
which, when they do perceive it, may make them doubt 
the wisdom of their new informal alliance. They make 
their quarrel with Russia internecine. At present they 
hate the Russians because they are Russians, and dread 
them because they are allies of the French; but they 
have no quarrel with them based upon irreconcilable 
interests. The two Empires, jealous as they may be, and 
irreconcilably divided by race, character, and creed, do 
not want the same things. Henceforward they will want 
the same things,—viz., influence in Turkey, predominance 
in Turkey, great slices of Turkey as possessions. It is 
inevitable that Empires so situated should clash, and the 
situation is one that must endure for ever. No possible 
change in Russia, not even a Republican Revolution, can 
alter her relation to Turkey. She must desire to obtain 
through Turkey access to the water, to take away 
from Turkey Constantinople, to obtain in Turkey room 
for her population as it pours, driven by incurable instinct, 
further and further to the South. It is the British pro- 
tection of Turkey which has made Russia hostile to Great 
Britain, and her hostility to Germany for the same reason 
will go much deeper. St. Petersburg can reach Germany, 
and she cannot reach Britain. She is jealous of Germany 
about Poland, about the Baltic provinces, about the pro- 
tection of Austria in the Balkans, about the German 
immigration, about Shan-tung, about a hundred questions, 
and she is only jealous of Britain about one,—the 
sovereignty of Northern China. Moreover, the Germans 
fight, as Britain never fights, through tariffs ; and Russia, 
which partially feeds Europe, feels every duty on a cereal 
as a direct blow at her people’s means of subsistence and 
acquiring wealth. The jealousy will be terrible, and will, 
we sincerely believe, if the Emperor William succeeds in 
his plans, and makes of Turkey a protected State in which 
his people have preferential rights, profoundly affect all 
the politics of Europe. It is one thing to engage in@ 
dangerous struggle in order that France may regain lost 
provinces, and quite another to risk that struggle in order 
that Russia’s reversionary rights in the richest and best 
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laced of all decaying Empires may not be filched away. 
; possibility, the barest chance, that a German 


I 
uy @ 
ia may one day think of reigning in Constantinople 


ig enough to make every Russian from the Baltic to 
Vladivostock clean his rifle and pardon England for 
having, ina time which will be forgotten, been trouble- 
some in the Black Sea. 





THE ANARCHIST PLOT AGAINST THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR. 


HE vague uneasiness which has infected all Germany 

as to the personal safety of the Emperor during his 

tour in Palestine is, we think, well justified, and we trust 
his Majesty will not allow his soldierlike feeling to induce 
any neglect of the most careful precautions. He will not 
be misunderstood by the European world, even if they 
should be unusually visible, for they will be directed 
against foes who are really dangerous. The root idea of 
the cosmopolitan Anarchists who have declared war on 
Western society, so far as they can be said to have an 
idea appreciable by ordinary minds, is that the killing or 
terrifying of great persons, and especially of Kings, Presi- 
dents, and Premiers, helps to dissolve the bonds of that 
society, and thus to increase the chance of that “ anarchy ” 
or suspension of law out of which, as they imagine, a new 
order is destined to arise, an order in which each in- 
dividual will be his own law. It is a mistaken idea, as well 
asan utterly evil one, for civil order would only be replaced, 
if dissolved, by military order, which is much harder and 
protects itself by more terrible and efficacious sanctions ; 
but still the idea exists, and naturally its whole energy 
is just now directed against the German Emperor. He 
is not only a great Sovereign, but for the moment the most 
conspicuous figure in the world. His journey to Palestine 
excites not only the political imagination, but the 
Christian imagination, especially in Russia and Turkey, 
and the Jewish imagination, thus fixing upon himself 
nillions of usually inattentive eyes. His death, it is 
patent to all mankind, would be a shock to the whole 
world. Naturally the Anarchists think that if they can 
strike at him they will do a great thing for their 
“cause,” which is the production of anarchy, and 
naturally also they think their chance improved by the 
journey itself. The Emperor passes out of a region 
where he is surrounded, so to speak, by a wall of steel, 
into a region where from the necessity of the case there 
must be chinks in that wall; he passes from the protection 
of a people who, loyal or otherwise, are not assassins, to 
the midst of a people amongst whom are imbedded and 
hidden hundreds of the fiercest cutthroats in the world. 
The adventurous scum of the world throng to the cities 
of the Eastern Mediterranean, and among them must be 
many utterly hostile to all who are great, utterly careless 
of life, and as nearly insane in concealed opinions as is com- 
patible with ability to keep out of restraint. The possible 
agents of crime are there, and the possible opportunities, 
for the Emperor, besides being a brave man, is an eagerly 
curious one, will see everything, will in particular inspect 
all those buildings, temples, churches, and mosques for 
which other men have reverence and Anarchists have 
none. No man not in actual battle could be more 
exposed to the bullet and the bom. We believe, 
therefore, the whole of the story telegraphed from 
Alexandria, including what is a new feature in such 
incidents, the great number of the potentially guilty. 
The energy and acumen of Harington Bey saved, 
we believe, the Emperor’s life, and though so many 
are under arrest, and their most dangerous weapons, 
explosive bonds, have been seized, we distrust the idea 
that the danger has wholly passed, and would ask the 
British Government, whose arm is very long, to urge on 
every recognised and unrecognised agent the necessity of 
Vigilant watchfulness over the illustrious traveller. He 
1s well guarded by his own riders; he can command the 
Whole police of Turkey; he has sent, it is said, for his 
Own detectives from Berlin; and all these are sensible 


Precautions, but they would all have been at least com- | 


paratively valueless if Harington Bey, aided, we do not 
doubt, by the special confidence of the East in the British 


Word, had not detected the plot. Detection is far more | 


useful than any guard, which, however faitbful or devoted, 
Cannot so surround the Emperor as to place him perma- 
hently and in every situation out of the reach of danger. 








The faintest rumour that reaches a Consul in the Levant 
should be forwarded to Jerusalem. 


The incident seems to us to throw a flood of light upon 
the most effective method of dealing with Anarchism, as 
a system which menaces the lives of the great. We do 
not believe in executions without fair trial, for, like need- 
less slaughter in the streets such as discredited the “ re- 
pression” at Milan, they only destroy the last relics of 
conscience, by giving to crime the appearance of the 
“ wild justice” of revenge. We do not believe in preven- 
tive arrests, for the net, however widely thrown, usually 
permits the most dangerous, because least suspected, 
criminals to escape. We do not believe in the suppression 
of Anarchist literature, for literature, though it may make 
shoals of discontented men more discontented still, does 
not of itself give them the impulse to murder men who 
clearly are not oppressing them. And we believe least of 
all in that combination to expel Anarchists from all 
countries which is now recommended by all Governments 
of the Continent, for its only effect is to herd the guilty 
together in out-of-the-way places in which they infect 
each other, as they are believed to have done in 
Alexandria, with a new ferocity. No supervision that. it 
is possible in modern times to employ will keep resolute 
men out of a country which they have determined at any 
risk to enter. The true precaution is to keep up an in- 
tense watchfulness in all threatened countries and 
upon all seriously suspected persons, to gather know- 
ledge from all cities, to receive and communicate from 
centre to centre all information even if it seems improb- 
able, and then, when the plots approach completion, to 
act as we should act if the plots were for ordinary murder. 
That is the course which has in the present instance 
preserved the Emperor’s life, and which will, we hope and 
believe, keep him in safety until he once more regains 
Berlin. 

There are two special operations of their own minds 
which greatly increase the risk from assassination run by 
modern Sovereigns. One of these is their impatience of 
the precautions taken by police, by Aides-de-Camp, even 
by Ministers. They fret excessively under what they 
feel to be perpetual threatening, mentally they accuse 
their own officers of making it a business to excite their 
fears, and occasionally they spoil careful measures of pre- 
caution by the issue of counter orders. The Emperor 
Alexander II., it was said at the time, fretted in this way, 
ordering that if precautions were taken he should not be 
told of them, and, as a matter of fact, he was at the 
moment when he was killed as unprotected as any private 
gentleman might have been. The other danger arises 
from the sentiment of the uniform. The Sovereign whe 
is a soldier does not like to seem afraid of the bullet or 
the dagger. That is a natural feeling, but it is one which 
ought to be repressed. The Sovereign is guarded, not for 
himself, but because he represents the State, and he ought 
to aid his officers, not to make their duty inexpressibly 
trying. Suppose he does drive fast when abroad, what is 
that but the conduct of the sea captain who when he 
has to encounter the fire of a fort keeps his ship in 
incessant motion? It was said of Napoleon III. that 
it was nearly impossible when he drove in the Bois de 
Boulogne to see him clearly, the Corsicans who protected 
him managing always to be between him and any 
assassin’s probable line of fire, and if the story was true 
it was creditable, not discreditable, to his character. His 
clear duty was to keep his life, at all events as against 
any assassin’s blow. No precautions not involving cruelty 
are discreditable to a Sovereign who is threatened, even if 
it be only by the mad, nor do we believe that European 
opinion, cynical as it often is, will interpret such pre- 
cautions to the discredit of the Sovereign who takes them. 
Rather they will consider that he is avoiding by a wise 
care that necessity for seclusion which interrupts his per- 
formance of his functions, and which would be the only 
effectual alternative. The assassins who are really danger- 
ous must be very few in number, and the police of Europe 
all pulling together, as far as watchfulness is concerned, 
ought to be more than a match for those few. 





MR. COURTNEY ON FASHODA. 
M R. COURTNEY deserves all the credit which belongs 
4s to the man who sacrifices himself in order to fill a 
vacaut place. 


The office of universal critic can never be a 
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pleasant one. Even those who are best suited to it by 
natural temperament must occasionally wish that there 
were some one in the world with whom they could agree. 
They know, of course, that this is impossible. They know 
that if such a mythical being could be created for their 
special benefit they would be bound to change their own 
opinions in order to attack his. But the impossible itself 
may be longed for, and there are times when even Mr. 
Courtney may idly desire to see a counterpart of himself. 
Tf ever there were a chance that this dream might come 
true, it might be supposed to be in the case of Fashoda. 
The unanimity of the nation is so exceptional and over- 
whelming that even Mr. Courtney might have been expected 
to be commonplace to the extent of thinking like other 
people. If there had been no other reason for expecting 
this, the fact that his prophecies in regard to the Soudan 
had proved so wonderfully untrue seemed to constitute 
one. Those who argued in this way only showed that 
they did not know Mr. Courtney. We do not doubt 
that he mounted the platform on Tuesday at Bodmin 
with the proud consciousness that he was going to 
surprise his audience, that where they expected acquies- 
cence he was about to give them dissent, that in his hands 
even the clearest case that could be made out for a 
Government would prove to contain an unknown and 
unsuspected weakness. 

Mr. Courtney is still of opinion that we ought not to 
have reconquered the Soudan. It is worthless to Egypt, 
and presumably worthless to England. It is strange 
that it should never have occurred to him that we 
owe anything to the people of the Soudan. Under 
Egyptian rule they had not been well governed, but at 
least their lives and properties were secure. The Govern- 
ment might be backward and corrupt, but it was at least 
a Government. At our bidding the Egyptians left the 
Soudan to its fate, and from that time to the battle of 
Oindurman the country has been abandoned to one of the 
most brutal tyrannies that even Africa has known. We 
were quite right, probably, in giving the advice we did to 
the Egyptian Government. Neither they nor we had 
at the moment the means of doing anything different. 
But when a Great’ Power advises a Little Power of whose 
territory she is in occupation to consign a province 
to desolation, there is, at least there ought to be, an 
implied understanding that the wrong done to the victims 
shall be remedied as soon as possible. Mr. Courtney 
does not so much as consider this argument. The 
Soudan is to him a geographical expression and nothing 
more. Its inhabitants do not count. We made Egypt 
leave them to the tender mercies of the Mahdi and the 
Khalifa, and having done this we had washed our hands 
of the whole business. Really we could almost wish that 
the parts were reversed, and that the nation had gone 
solid against the Soudan Expedition. We should then 
have had from Mr. Courtney the most scathing denuncia- 
tion of the course which, as it is, he favours. Happily 
the Soudan has been reconquered, and Mr. Courtney is 
left to find scope for his special faculty in another direc- 
tion. We thought at first that he was going to fail us at 
the eleventh hour. “In the main position,” he thinks, 
“England is in the right. We can fairly claim that 
Marchand shall remove his flag, and that Fashoda should 
not be claimed as a bit of French territory.” We ought 
not to have distrusted a critic who has never failed us 
yet. We ought to have known that underneath this 
apparent agreement there would be a germ of difference 
which would spring up, gourd-like, before he had travelled 
far into his subject. Our right to claim that Major 
Marchand shall remove his flag turns out, as Mr. 
Courtney states it, to be a very barren right indeed. We 
may ask him to go, it is true, and we may ask his own 
Government to recall him. But there our right stops. 
If he neither goes of his own accord, nor is recalled by 
his Government, he must remain, and remain as a 
representative of France. ‘“ We should do an unwarranted 
thing if we insisted on turning him out by force.” The 
people who are “in favour of bundling out Marchand” 
have no argument on their side. They confuse a claimant 
anda Judge. They assume that because English Ministers 
say a thing, therefore it must be true. On the immediate 
issue Mr. Courtney takes the French view. He is quite 
willing to admit that England may be in the right, but he 
also holds that there is so much to be said on the other 
side that the whole position ought to be talked over. 





The two Governments should negotiate how and on what 
terms Major Marchand shall be got out of Fashoda, 

When he has reached this point Mr. Courtney is quita 
happy. He speculates on what the answer of the French 
Government is likely to be, and what course England 
ought to take if that answer should be to the effect. that 
Major Marchand must remain at Fashoda under the pro- 
tection of the French flag. What we must then do is « to 
accept, or at all events to invite, the judgment of 
some disinterested tribunal.” We have been “ dis. 
cussing the question of arbitration with other countries. 
are we to treat France differently from the United 
States?” We confess that at this point we once more 
felt the sensation of surprise. We could quite under. 
stand Mr. Courtney’s thinking England wrong and France 
right. We could quite understand his readiness to argue 
for an indefinite time which opinion should be allowed to 
prevail, But arbitration was not a thing that we had 
ever thought to see suggested even by Mr. Courtney, 
The analogy of the United States is altogether beside the 
mark. In the first place, the treaty was never ratified ; in 
the second place, the case excluded from the treaty was 
precisely such a case as that now in dispute between the 
French and ourselves. Our claim to Fashoda rests in the 
last resort on the fact that it is necessary to us. We 
cannot tolerate the interposition of any other Great 
Power between Cairo and the Lakes. Whether we are 
right or wrong in this refusal is for the present purpose 
immaterial, Whichever we are, the question is equally 
unsuited for arbitration ; for arbitration implies readiness 
to submit to an adverse decision. When the Welsh 
miners asked their employers to submit the rate of wages 
to arbitration, the employers pointed out that to do this 
would in effect be to refer to arbitration the question at 
what rate of profit it would be worth their while 
to carry on their business. That they very properly 
declined to do, since whatever the arbitrator might decide, 
they were not prepared to keep their collieries open for 
less than a given return. This is, in substance, our 
position with regard to Fashoda. We have it, we are 
going to keep it, and if we had it not we should fight to 
get it. There are no worse friends to the principle of 
arbitration than politicians who insist on resorting to it 
in cases to which it is altogether inapplicable. There isa 
very large class of cases to which it is quite applicable,— 
cases in which the action of a nation depends on the truth 
of particular allegations. Then arbitration is the proper 
way out of the difficulty, because the nation is willing to 
do this or that according as it is proved right or wrong in 
its reading of the facts. If Mr. Courtney were to leave 
his room for an hour, and to find on his return another 
gentleman in possession of the coat which he had left on 
a chair, how would he receive a suggestion that the 
ownership should be referred to arbitration? ‘My dear 
Sir,’ the stranger might say, ‘you cannot be both claimant 
and Judge. You, no doubt, say the coat is yours, but then 
I in my turn say it is mine. Clearly here is something to 
be talked over; and if in the end I decline to give it up 
there will be a clear case for arbitration.’ We cannot, of 
course, say beforehand how Mr, Courtney would meet 
such an argument. But we have a pretty strong convic- 
tion what his reply would be: ‘That coat is mine I 
bought it, I paid for it, and Iam going to keep it. So 
out of it you get, without further parley.’ Possibly if 
Mr. Courtney will imagine his coat the subject of a claim 
of this kind he will better understand what. his country- 
men mean to do in the matter of Fashoda. 





DEMOCRACY AND LEADERSHIP. 


IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH has earned a repu 
tation as a kind of stormy petrel of the present 
Administration. On three several occasions he has 
thought it right to make a somewhat fiery declaration as 
to what he wished his audience to suppose was the 
Government policy, and that while delicate negotiations 
were in progress. We may doubt whether this zeal is 
quite according to knowledge, and we may doubt even 
more whether it is allied with discretion. In saying this 
we do not for one moment mean to imply that the 
Government has not clearly made up its mind as to its 
Nile policy, or that the members of the Government 
should not say so when they speak in public. But we do 
not think that the methods of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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are just the right ones, and we do think that his speech 
affords an opportunity for pleading to our public men 
for the exercise of that enlightening and restraining 
Jjead in relation to public affairs of which we have been 
artially deprived during the last few years. We 
soe often discussed the question which we consider vital 
to the successful working of popular institutions,—viz., 
the need for guidance from the active leaders of national 
affairs. Mazzini’s definition of democracy was not a bad 
one,—“ the association of all through the leadership of 

’ ” 

the wisest and best.” Democrat of the democrats as he 
was, Mazzini did not believe that universal suffrage could 
work without the informing guidance of the few, and the 
experience of every day is proving that to be true. Mr. 
Lowell in his admirable essay on Lincoln presents the 
murdered President before us as the true democratic 
Jeader. He did not, on the one hand, pander to what he 
supposed to be public opinion. He knew that he was at 
least better informed as to facts than the public could be, 
and if his modesty had not been as remarkable as his 
other traits, he would have also admitted that his judgment 
was incomparably better than that of nearly every other 
man. He therefore knew that his own opinion must 
count as a great factor, but he wished to carry the people 
with him rather than impose his will on theirs. ‘‘ Come, 
let us reason together,” was therefore, as Lowell happily 
put it, the attitude of Lincoln towards his fellow- 
citizens, and we think it represents the true attitude of 
the statesman under a popular constitution. His is not 
the task of the demagogue,—to inflame passions, to flatter 
prejudices, to pander to ignorance as though it were know- 
ledge, to pretend that things are not what he knows they 
are. Nor, on the other hand, is he a despot whose will is 
law, whose plans are both conceived and carried out in the 
secrecy of an Imperial palace, and whose subjects, as 
Bishop Horsley said, have nothing to do with the laws 
but obey them. To steer the true course of a statesman 
under modern conditions is no easy task; and instead of 
statesmanship, that is, of wise and prudent and yet bold 
and courageous guidance of opinion, being less needed 
under democratic institutions than formerly, we are per- 
suaded that it is far more needed than it ever was before, 
and that we are suffering for lack of it to-day. 

This absence of guidance, this abnegation of the duty 
of leadership, is naturally more evident in foreign 
than in domestic affairs. Every one knows that when 
the interests and susceptibilities of other nations 
have to be considered, the same course cannot be taken 
as when you have to deal with the conflict of interests in 
your own sphere. Nobody supposes that public meetings 
should be summoned to listen to diplomatists, or that 
despatches from one Government to another should be 
made public as soon as they are written. So far as one 
can see, a certain reserve, and even secrecy, will always be 
an essential condition of foreign affairs to a far greater 
degree than in home matters. But ought this secrecy to 
be carried to such lengths that a whole nation, which 
prides itself on its self-government, should be as completely 
in the dark as to what is going on in a controversy which 
may lead to war, as a nation which avowedly entrusts 
its public affairs to an absolute ruler or a permanent 
bureaucracy? We can scarcely think that it ought, 
otherwise it seems to forfeit its democratic charac- 
ter. Now, it may be admitted that this drawback 
might be corrected if, without yielding to a demand 
for an impossible publicity, the recognised political 
chiefs of the nation were to take the people into 
their confidence, reason with them, explain to them 
the situation of affairs, address themselves, in short, to 
their sense of civic duty, their intellect, and their moral 
judgment. Apparently, according to Tacitus, the chiefs 
among our Teutonic ancestors did this, and they were 
always listened to with respect, and their advice was 
usually taken; and much of the success of the Teutonic 
peoples in the world seems to us to lie in this combination 
of sage counsel with popular assent, which contained the 
germ of what we call true democracy as distinguished 
from the chaotic movements of a leaderless mob. 

We are of opinion that, speaking generally, our leaders 
do not discharge this necessary function of theirs with 
sufficient courage and determination. They either tend 
‘o Wait submissively on that rather vague quantity called 

popular opinion,” or they withdraw into the clouds 
of their Olympus out of popular sight, and remain 








there until some accomplished fact has ended the 
critical situation which they did not care to speak 
about. The questions of Armenia, of Crete, of China were 
all dealt with in this way, and by statesmen of both 
parties. Lord Rosebery refused the information which 
Consular reports should have furnished to the public. 
Lord Salisbury gave no hint for month after month of 
what his real policy was, contenting himself with solemn 
shakings of the head which recalled the habits of his. 
Elizabethan ancestor. Nobody could make out where the 
hitch was, and why a despot was allowed to order the 
wholesale massacre of his subjects while the very Powers 
who were supposed to have insisted on the guarantee of 
the lives of those subjects stood all round looking on. It 
was not only that the moral feeling of people was shocked, 
their intellect was bewildered by such an apparent exhi- 
bition of impotence. The singular discrepancy, too, 
between our talk and threats with regard to China, and 
what was actually done, struck observers as so strange as 
to be inexplicable. ‘ Reasons of State,” we may be told, 
afforded the ground in both these instances for silence. 
Without dwelling on the somewhat sinister suggestion of 
Machiavellism which this phrase indicates, we may say at 
once that political reasons afford ground for caution and 
for wise speech, but not for silence. In truth, silence 
absolute and total may be the most dangerous thing for 
each or all of the Powers concerned. It is not only that 
you want to know something of the mind of the man who 
is appointed to represent you, but your rival elsewhere, 
with whom you are entangled in a close knot of conflicting 
interests, wants to know also, and we think he has a right 
to know. The nations of the world are members of a 
certain great confederation, and their respective statesmen 
speak not only to their own country but to others also. 

In a word, we hold that democracy needs light and 
guidance, and that it is the bounden duty of leading 
statesmen to come forward as guides of opinion, and not 
to permit that high function to be taken away from them 
by the leader-writers of catch-penny popular newspapers 
who are entirely irresponsible, and who are, under present 
conditions, unhappily capable of doing some real mischief. 
We hold that the theory on which democracy rests cannot 
be sustained unless there is some degree of contidence 
between the people and their chiefs. Democracy will 
slide perceptibly into bureaucracy unless this wholesome 
principle of confidence obtains. And we hold, finally, 
that it is far more dangerous to permit serious inter- 
national disputes to be carried on by rival journals and 
ignorant demagogues, with responsible statesmen pre- 
serving a conspiracy of silence, than it would be for 
public men to say in public, temperately but candidly, 
what the main ideas of their policy are, and what they 
propose to do under the various conditions which may arise. 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


HE account in the Times of the recent reform edicts 

of the Emperor of China forms an interesting 
though melancholy document, explaining at one and the 
same time the singular position of the Emperor, and the 
reason why he was at once defeated by the energetic and 
reactionary Dowager-Empress. A recent portrait of the 
Emperor affords to kee observers an insight into his 
character, and so enables us to get at his mind when he 
issued this scheme of reforms. The face is that of a 
woman rather than a man, or of a man with an essentially 
feminine nature, thoughtful, delicate, refined, probably 
imaginative, but lacking force and will. It is not Chinese 
at all, it is too spirituel for the average and exceptional 
Chinaman alike; it might be the face of a mystic ora 
philosopher, it is not the face of a man who can deal 
roughly and practically with the complicated issues of 
Chinese life. Here is a man, one says, of considerable 
intellectual power and moral insight, who will be able, 
from the purely intellectual and moral point of view, to 
see the urgent needs of his country and to suggest remedies 
for her political and social disorders. But he is not of 
the stuff of which practical reformers are made; if his 
schemes are thwarted—as they inevitably will be—he will 
not know what to do. The great reforming Monarchs 
have always been men of vigorous character. Peter the 
Great not only knew what Russia needed two centuries 
ago, but he was determined to enforce his reforms by the 
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frnout and the sword, and woe betide any reactionary 
who dared to stand in the way. Frederick the Great did 
uot content himself with reading philosophy and specu- 
lating on politics; he gave it to be understood that those 
who resisted his authority would be punished without 
mercy. But the Chinese Emperor is not a reforming 
Monarch in this sense; he more resembles a political 
philosopher reporting to a Sovereign his own purely 
speculative conclusions. He sees, but he cannot act. 


One edict was addressed to the high Mandarins all over 
China, exhorting to earnest co-operation with the Emperor in 
reforming China. It speaks of the “technicalities of old and 
obsolete usages,” and the “high importance of keeping up 
and educating ourselves with the procedure of modern times,” 
and refers with scarcely veiled contempt to “the ancients of 
the Sung and Ming eras.” “The bane of the country,” 
says the Emperor, “ has been the deep-rooted system of 
inertness, and a clinging to obsolete customs. This, 
indeed, it should be the true duty of each and every officer 
to shake off, in defiance of the hostile attitude of the 
uneducated majority.” From all this we see that the 
Emperor has suflicient clearness of vision to survey China, 
as it were, from the outside, to look at it without 
prejudice as a cultivated European would look at it, and 
that his hope for the reforms he considered needful Jay in 
an educated bureaucracy who would use the force at their 
disposal without paying court to the ignorant conceit of 
the Chinese masses. In China, as in Russia (as in every 
country, in short), it is the great overwhelming majority 
which would arrest progress, which is satisfied with things 
as they are. Evidently the Emperor saw in the possible 
rallying to his side of the intelligent few the one 
prospect of carrying out reforms from within, and so 
effecting the deliverance of China from either violent 
revolution or from conquest and partition at the hands 
of foreign nations; and, as evidently, he has been dis- 
appointed. Whether a sufficient “remnant” exists in 
China, or whether the reforming Mandarins, if such there be 
(and the 7imes’ correspondent thinks there are such), were 

-cowed by the instant display of reactionary force, we do 
not know. What we do know is that the Imperial pur- 
poses remain mere aspirations, and that the Emperor is 
“practically a prisoner. The edict is not confined to 
general statements, it ‘“condescends” to particulars. 
Literary essays on “ ancient topics” were to be abolished 
in the examinations for the public service, and “ practical 
essays” on modern subjects to be substituted. Little 
time was to be wasted on fine penmanship (a great object 
of attainment in China), “as caligraphy is but an empty 
accomplishment.” Modern drill and modern military 
schools were to be set up all over the Empire, and 
the frauds hitherto prevalent in the Army were to be 
got rid of. Mining schools on approved Western 
methods were to be established, and competent Chinese 
engineers to be so educated as to develop the vast 
mineral resources of China. It was also suggested 
that the example which had been productive of so 
many striking results in Japan should be imitated, 
by sending Princes and nobles abroad to study in foreign 
-gapitals and Universities, while at the same time a college 
of foreign science and literature was to be established in 
Pekin. It is evident, by the way, that the superiority of 
Japanese science in the late war has impressed the 
Emperor, and led him to see that what Japan attained 
by her revolution and her willingness to listen to the 
‘teaching of the Western world must now be secured by 
China if she is not to break up and dissolve into chaotic 
fragments. All through, in a word, we find the recom- 
mendations of a thoughtful and reflective mind, who has 
seriously weighed recent experience, and who perceives 
clearly what should be done. Think of the infinite pathos in 
the situation of this young, thoughtful ruler who can devise 
but not enforce, shut up in his Palace, barred round by 
the rigid etiquette of an unchanging Court, knowing that 
‘his country is sinking under the burden of ancient 
superstition and the senile prejudices of thousands of 
years, and yet as helpless as the meanest of his subjects! 
Few more tragic figures have appeared on the stage of 
history. 

The writer in the Times thinks that “the young 
mperor has gone to the root of the causes of the deca- 
dence of China. The reverence for antiquity, for obsolete 
‘customs, for exploded precedent, and the all-pervading 
corruption are the topics of his denunciation, the objects 








of his reforms.” We do not think this is quite accura; 
Apart from the corruption of the official class, the adhe. 
rence to exploded customs and obsolete precedents mugt 
be referred to a deeper cause, for these deep-seated traitg 
of Chinese character are effects rather than causes. The 
vera causa of Chinese mental and moral stagnation jg 
ancestor-worship, the most completely organised system 
of Animism the world has ever known. As all wisdom 
and knowledge attained, according to the Chinese theory 
their perfection in the remote ages of the past, one 
must look back to that past for intellectual and moral 
guidance. Under the influence of such a belief, g 
really moral life is all but impossible, for morality 
degenerates into slavish submission to a rule jm. 
posed from without rather than a free acceptance 
of a law of conduct within. The “arrested develop. 
ment” of China means, in fact, that the Chinese, 
in spite of their ancient classics and fine codes, are a 
people without any active principle of morality. This 
does not mean that they steal or murder in any unusual 
degree, or that they work injustice; for in the green 
villages of the interior much happiness, prosperity, and 
good social order are said to exist. But mankind cannot 
live on the harvests of the past, it needs renewal of life 
day by day on pain of moral and spiritual starvation, 
The deepest source of Chinese stagnation is that the 
people, as a people, are spiritually dead; they need 
awakening to a new and real moral life, which means 
emancipation from the dead hand of the past. Whether 
the young Emperor fully perceives this it would be hard 
to say, but obviously the reactionary party saw it; and 
they saw that what appear to be external, and even trifling, 
reforms, like that regarding caligraphy, are really based 
on a conception of life wholly different from that of 
China. When it is remembered, moreover, that upon the 
Chinese ancestor-worship rests the whole fabric, not only 
of social life, but of the Chinese State, it will be seen 
at once that the reactionaries beheld before them a com- 
plete revolution for which, they may have honestly 
thought, China was not ready. For in China, as in the 
pre-Christian world of antiquity, the religious system 
and the State are indissoluble. In the State alone the 
individual finds his whole moral life, such as it is, 
while in the world of Christianity the emancipation of the 
spirit from the absolute domain of the secular order has 
been achieved for all. If the Emperor of China dimly 
perceives this great gulf which separates his nation from 
the Western world, he becomes an even more pathetic 
figure; for while, on that assumption, his imagination has 
over-leaped the bounds of his environment, he cannot 
be expected to work out in his mind any idea of a safe 
bridge over that wide gulf. He stands, in fact, as the 
poet says, “ between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born.” Harder lot has fallen to few among 
the sons of men. 





CULTURE AND BUSINESS. 


HEN Mr. Bryce speaks on any question most 
people do well to listen. When he speaks on 
educational questions it is a public loss if his observations 
fail to secure general attention. The Report of the Royal 
Commission on Secondary Education, over which he pre- 
sided a few years ago, is a singular example of the manner, 
at once liberal and practical, in which that difficult and 
complex subject ought to be considered. On Tuesday, 
when speaking at Burnley, he had something weighty to 
say as affecting both the demand for good secondary 
education among our middle classes, and the duty in re- 
gard to its supply devolving upon the Government and 
Parliament. And first, as bearing on the demand, he used 
a phrase which ought to be pondered by every intelligent 
father of a family who is engaged in manufacture or com- 
merce. There has, it seems, been an improvement, at any 
rate in North Lancashire, in the educational standards by 
which parents are swayed. When Mr. Bryce was last in 
Burnley, a good many years ago, it was the practice to 
take boys away from school and put them to business at 
fourteen. Now, speaking generally, the age is about 
fifteen. A very important gain, no doubt, but very far 
from being enough. “The years between fifteen and 
seventeen,” said Mr. Bryce, “ were most precious years 10 
a boy’s education, and he thought that, even as a matter 
of business, it was bad business for any parent who could 
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kee is boy at school so long to remove 

— he ion sbout seventeen.” We are still, it 
is to be feared, some distance from the time when the 

jority of well-to-do parents in the manufacturing 

majority - : = 
districts will see it to be their duty to pay for keeping 
their sons at school two years more than has been the 
custom of their class, simply in order to secure that when 
the boys grow up their lives shall be intellectually larger 
and richer, with a greater variety of private interests and 
a wider outlook on public affairs. That the fact is so is 
due not to any special selfishness on the parents’ part, 
but to their being themselves insensible of the joys which 
cuiture makes possible. But if they could be once con- 
vinced that by an extra two years’ schooling their sons 
would be turned into better men of business, likely to 
increase the profits of the family concern, why then it 
may well be that multitudes of manufacturers and mer- 
chants and large tradesmen would feel that the additional 
immediate outlay was well worth making. And Mr. Bryce 
does not rest his business appeal to parents who are in busi- 
ness simply on his general opinion of the practical value of 
education. Very many manufacturers now are ready to 
acknowledge in a general way the value of technical in- 
struction. To know something about the sciences under- 
lying their business is, they recognise, a condition without 
which complete success can hardly be looked for. Mr. 
Bryce takes them there and tells them, what is so pro- 
foundly true, that “technical education would be twice as 
good in its results if it were given to boys whose minds 
had previously been thoroughly well-trained by a course 
of secondary education.” “ It was,” he added, “ of no use 
beginning a course of scientific training with a boy whose 
mind had not been trained in habits of thought.” You must 
give your soldier the best rifle, with the latest improve- 
ments, no doubt, if you wish him to wage your wars success- 
fully; but if you do not train him in shooting and “ fire 
discipline” you will not win Omdurmans. Our parallel, if 
not exact, is close enough. The boy who is to have any 
hope of utilising special scientific knowledge, in the way 
of economies, or other improvements in manufacturing 
processes, must have a mind trained to think steadily and 
all round the questions which come before him. And it 
is by extra years spent at school or college, not at the 
works, that he will acquire that general development of 
the mental powers by which he will be enabled to discern 
the application to his business of the results of modern 
researches into the secrets of Nature. 

If the mercantile and manufacturing classes desire any 

proof of the justice of Mr. Bryce’s plea that more schooling 
for their sons would be “ good business,” they have only 
to study the sufficiently melancholy paper lately issued 
by the Board of Trade on the methods of British trade. 
A hundred or more of our Diplomatic and Consular 
officers deplore the failure of their countrymen to hold 
their own in competition with foreigners in various parts 
of the world. And a very great deal of the failure lies in 
a certain rigidity of mind, a want of power, or will, to 
adapt manufacturing and trading processes to the re- 
quirements of diverse classes of customers, which is just 
what culture—still too often contemned by the “ practical 
man ”—would tend to remove. We do not feel by any 
means without hope that Mr. Bryce’s wise counsel, given 
at the present moment, will sink into the hearts 
of many who, or their fathers before them, turned 
their backs impatiently on Matthew Arnold. But 
then, supposing it to be so, and that the demand for 
good secondary education were increased as largely 
as it ought to be, is the supply, distributed, in an 
accessible form, over the country as a whole, approxi- 
mately adequate? Of course the answer is emphatically 
In the negative. Then, having the needs of the 
country in this regard set clearly before them, and 
the lines on which effective reform may be undertaken 
sketched out in masterly fashion, in the Report of Mr. 
Bryce’s Commission, the “ great importance” of which 
has been officially recognised by the Duke of Devonshire, 
are the Government seriously contemplating the requisite 
legislation ? As our readers will remember, at the end of 
this year’s Session, the President of the Council intro- 
duced in the House of Lords two Bills bearing on the sub- 
ject of secondary education, one dealing with the registra- 
tion of teachers, and the other with the constitution of 
4 Central Educational Authority. 


At the time we expressed our regret that the Duke of 


Devonshire had indicated that, as then advised, the Govern- 
ment intended to be content with legislation on these 
branches of the subject in 1899, and to defer, at any rate 
to the last year of the century, the endeavour to pass a 
measure, of which they distinctly recognised the necessity, 
for the constitution of local authorities. ‘“ Practically,” 
we observed, “the Government Bill is a study for the 
head, and leaves untouched any design for the body and 
limbs of the organism which is admittedly required for 
meeting what is a crying national need.” We are 
sorry to find that Mr. Bryce, who is absolutely 
above party considerations in his treatment of the 
subject, is of opinion that even as a study for 
the head the Ministerial measure is sadly inadequate. 
The Bill proposes to create an Education Board, supreme 
over both primary and secondary education, with one head. 
responsible to Parliament and one permanent chief. We 
thought, and still think, that this project has important. 
merits, in that it secures the reorganisation, and ter- 
minates the semi-independent existence, of the Science 
and Art Department, and involves a practical affirmation 
of the radical unity of the problems of national education. 
Mr. Bryce, however, lays great stress on the defect of 
the Bill in that it evades what he calls “the real 
difficulty of the subject,” the question of the future - 
of the Charity Commission, which of course is the body 
which deals with the great mass of the school endow- 
ments of the country, as well as with a vast number of 
other foundations. The Royal Commission, after the 
most careful review of the various aspects of this question, 
recommended definitely that “the work now done by the 
Charity Commissioners, so far as regards educational endow- 
ments, should betransferred to, or placed under the directiow 
of, the proposed Central Office, but without prejudice to 
any existing right of appeal to the Courts of Law from 
the decisions of the Charity Commissioners.” The ques- 
tion, as a very little reflection will show, is full of 
difficulties, and we do not feel prepared to dogmatise as 
to whether the Government have unworthily shirked 
those difficulties by leaving the framing of schemes under 
the Endowed Schools Act in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners, subject to the provision that they shall 
act thereon in consultation with the Education Board, 
and giving a supplemental power of promoting schemes 
to the Board itself. We trust, however, that on 
this matter Ministers will, at any rate, see the import- 
ance of obtaining all the light they can from cone 
sultation with Mr. Bryce, as to the lines on which 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission could be 
carried out, and the Central Educational Authority be 
made in all ways worthy of its important functions. It 
would, indeed, be a lamentable instance of the failure of 
Parliamentary government in the domain of social reform, 
on which Sir John Gorst has been caustically commenting; 
if, on the great question of secondary education, the 
Education Department failed to secure the largest possible 
measure of aid from such an authority as Mr. Bryce. It 
is a matter of extreme importance to our national 
commerce and industry, as well as to our true 
civilisation and happiness, that reform in this sphere 
should be undertaken in the most comprehensive fashion 
and without any needless delay. And we feel bound to 
add that, in our judgment, though here we gather that Mr. 
Bryce 1s hardly with us, the question of the constitution 
of local authorities for secondary education ought not to 
be postponed, even for a year. The Government have 
a very reasonably clear field before them in the coming 
Session. They have time to consult authorities on local 
government, and to measure, and perhaps conciliate, some: 
of the possible elements of opposition to a vigorous treat- 
ment of this vital branch of the problem. And we can 
see no sufficient reason why Parliament, if wisely led, . 
should not grapple with the whole subject im 2. single 
Session. 








THE WRECK OF THE ‘MOHEGAN’ aa 

HE wreck of the great liner, the ‘Mohegan,’ the most 
impressive tragedy of the year, is, we can hardly doubt, 
one more proof of the old truth, upon which we have so often 
insisted, that human skill cannot eliminate the personal 
equation from the course of any human arrangement. The 
cause of the wreck is still, in part, a mystery, and must 





remain 80, for the only men who could have cleared it up by 
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direct testimony were drowned with the ill-fated vessel; but 
all the circumstantial evidence points one way, and we do 
not fancy the experts are so doubtful as they deem it right to 
appear. The Captain must have been the cause, though prob- 
ably not the blameable cause, of the catastrophe. Look at 
the facts. The vessel was almost new, she had been thoroughly 
surveyed before she started, her machinery was in good order, 
and up to the moment of her destruction it did its work 
only too well. There is not the slightest evidence that the 
compasses, which had just been tested by a professional 
examiner, were out of order, or that the men at the wheel 
were in any way incompetent for their function. If they had 
been, the officers would have detected it at once. The night 
bad enly just fallen, and was so clear that men on deck saw 
the Manacle rocks close to them, and men on shore fired 
rockets because they thought they saw the ‘Mohegan’ 
running into danger. Yet the vessel was from ten to fifteen 
miles out of her course, she was steering in a wrong direction, 
and she was, by the testimony of all witnesses, run straight 
upon the rocks. She was at the time in charge of the 
Captain, for, as the agent of the company said, no one 
but the Captain would have taken the responsibility of 
directing her on the course in which she was directed. 
The Captain, again, was a man of unusual experience, 
who must have known the sea-road as well as any West 
London cabman knows the Strand, who was Commodore 
of a whole fleet of liners, and who was acknowledged by his 
comrades to be the best and most abstemious officer among 
them. No one has even a critical word for Captain Griffiths. 
The inference is inevitable. Captain Griffiths either intended 
to wreck his vessel—which is impossible and absurd, and 
which we mention only to exhaust the theories—or his mind 
for some unknown reason, some overwhelming grief, or 
thought, or preoccupation, or it may be some _halluci- 
nation as to the point he had reached, had temporarily failed 
him, and he gave orders the import of which he did not per- 
ceive. The moment the catastrophe had occurred he was 
himself again, a calm, resolved officer who gave the right 
orders clearly, who was obeyed by his men to the last 
moment, and who inspired such confidence that, as all the 
witnesses testify, under the horrible circumstances, with the 
lights all out, and the women on board screaming so that they 
were heard four miles away, with immediate death staring 
everybody in the face, there was no panic. He made no effort 
to save himself till he had done his duty to the last, and then 
he failed, and was drowned like any passenger. Subject 
always to fresh evidence, which is conceivable though 
improbable, we can hardly doubt that this is the explanation, 
as it is the explanation of many another catastrophe. 
The Captain, or the General, or the engine-driver ‘loses 
his head,” not through drink, or from cowardice, or 
by reason of incompetence, but from a temporary 
failure of brain-power, akin to the momentary failure of 
power which will sometimes paralyse a man’s limbs. The 
Captain mistakes a sea-road which he knows as well as the 
way to his cabin, the General forgets utterly some cardinal 
piece of information or topographical fact, the engine-driver 
does not see the signal which shonld stop him, the catastrophe 
occurs, and no one of the three, if he survives, can ever re- 
member clearly what it was went wrong. Observers rack 
their brains for explanations, but if the matter had been less 
serious they would have been at no loss to understand. They 
would perceive, and probably say, that the man who com- 
mitted the blunder had “lost his head,” and if old men, would 
probably recall some occasion on which a similar visitation had 
happened to themselves, and they had said something, or done 
something, or forgotten something in a way for which they 
could not in the least account. Usually it is a tired brain 
which has given ont, but intense anxiety will produce the 
same effect, so will excessive absorption in one subject, and 
sometimes there is no explanation at all, a truth of which 
gre\t chess-players, among others, are curiously well aware, 
Tey, especially if they are very experienced, occasionally 
make moves which they are ready to swear with perfect 
truth they had no intention of making, but made in what 
the Scotch would describe as a momentary “dwam.” 
In his last terrible campaign, within his own frontier, 
Napoleon is said to have betrayed once or twice a suspension 
of faculties, a positive incapacity to give orders, which was 
the despair of his Staff, and led to wild legends about drink 








te 
and epilepsy. His mind had struck work, that was all, and 
if forced to work, worked wrong. There is an even better 
illustration in an older historic story, at least as we read it 
Henry II., the Valois King of France, was hunting a 
Vincennes. He was one of the most cunning and secre. 
tive of men, but he suddenly, without provocation or reason, 
turned to the Prince of Orange, a mere guest, not even his 
own subject, whom he had no reason to trust, and revealed a 
monstrous secret, his agreement with Philip of Spain tg 
end all heresy by a complete massacre of all heretics, 
That revelation changed European history, and was, we 
believe, simply a spill-over of a mind too full and too small 
to hold the monstrous plan which it contained. Neither 
Henry nor William ever knew why that secret was revealed, 
There is scarcely an experienced man in a great position 
in civil life to whom the same thing has not happened, 
though he has usually been able by resting, or sleeping, or 
remaining passive to prevent any evil consequences. 


It is this personal equation which renders it so hopeless to 
dream of ever preventing occasional great accidents. There 
are no automata—clocks are nearest—which do anything 
continuously without human aid. You cannot make a 
machine-mind. Do what you will, expend what ingenuity 
you may, and there is still a point at which the great 
machine—ironclad, or army, or railway, or bureau—is de. 
pendent for something on a human mind, and that mind, 
pick it how you like, train it how you will, cannot be relieved 
of its liability to stoppage or to error. The man is tired, or 
sleepy, or momentarily forgetful, or absorbed, something is 
neglected, and in a moment there is a catastrophe the extent 
of which is measured by the greatness of the machine, 
Usually such catastrophes are too insignificant for notice 
because the machine is small; but every now and then, 
because it is big, they shock and amaze the world, 
There is no remedy except a division of responsibility, 
a necessity for consultation in all crises, which human 
experience has demonstrated to be fatal to efficiency. The 
Committee-Captain never furls the sails in time for the 
squall; the Committee-General will not fight, or fighting, 
gives no orders, or contradictory orders; the Committee- 
engine-driver—but that, happily, is inconceivable. Men 
must just bear the risk with fortitude, as they bear a hundred 
other risks “inherent in the nature of things,” or, as we 
should prefer to put it, the result of laws of which we know 
neither the nature nor the object,—know nothing, in fact, 
except that they must help to the fulfilment of some adequate 
though invisible purpose. Purpose? In all that massacre 
scattering pain among the innocent? Yes, most decidedly, 
unless the materialists are right; and that they are wrong we 
know no better proof than the total failure of mechanical 
science to exempt machines from their ultimate dependence 
upon mind. Make your vessel the most marvellous of 
structures, but if her Captain is momentarily confused for 
any reason, and fails to distinguish between the Manaeles 
and the Lizard, the marvel of her structure will not save her 
or her passengers from instantaneous ruin. 





ONE ASPECT OF THE ROUGEMONT INCIDENT. 


HE extraordinary story of adventure in the less-known 
interior of Australia concocted by the person who 
called himself De Rougemont has now been completely 
exploded by the Daily Chronicle, and we may add this 
singular imposture to the long history of literary fraud. 
That De Rougemont or M. Grin is a man of singular 
fertility of invention is shown by the fact that he was able 
to impose on men of undoubted ability and considerable 
attainments, who accepted his story in good faith. They did 
not, it is true, analyse certain parts of that story with the 
patience and accuracy they might have shown, for the 
temptation to place before the public a narrative of extra- 
ordinary adventure, which seemed plausible in some of its 
aspects, is a strong one which cannot fail to appeal to men’s 
minds quite apart from the pecuniary profit arising out 
of it. But though the proprietor and editor of the Wide 
World Magazine and some important authorities in the 
British Association were duped, we must remember that 
able men, and whole nations as well, have been duped 
before, and may well be again. The famous “Moon Hoar 4 
was a case in point, as were the fables concocted by George 
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Psalmanazar. This also may be said for the managers of the 


Wide World Magazine, that, though they happen to have 
caught a Tartar, their original idea that a true narrative of 
great adventures would appeal to the public more than any 
other form of literature that could be produced in our time | 
was jast and accurate. The demand, not only from lovers of 
the sensational, but from all who want to know the facts of | 
the world, for a truthful account of the less-known parts of | 
the earth, is practically illimitable, and it is an intelligible | 
and legitimate demand. Few works of our century have 
been more valuable, or are likely to endure luouger, than such 
books as Bates’s account of the Amazon, Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace’s great work on the Malay Archipelago, Living- 
stone’s account of Africa, Du Chaillu’s narratives, Scbilie- 
mann’s discoveries in Troy and Mycenae, or the various 
accounts of Polar expeditions. These and other works, con- 
ceived in a truly scientific spirit, have sensibly enlarged the 
bounds of homan knowledge and have developed the imagina- 
tion of civilised mankind. 


The passion of our age is for truth, for exact knowledge. 
The thoughtful critic will see in this passion certain very real 
dangers. “Truth, though it crush me,” said Carlyle, and 
within the limits imposed by the constitution of man, the 
exclamation was sound and right; though it must be 
remembered that the discovery of truth is but one of the 
ends appointed to humanity, and it is not the highest end 
either. Wherever the purely scientific and analytic spirit 
crushes or injures the spirit of tenderness and sympathy it 
becomes harmful and pernicious. In order to find out what 
actually takes place in the material world, men have con- 
doned not a few offences against the very moral law of our 
being. The exclusive predominance of the scientific temper, 
unrelated to the desire to use science for human welfare, 
would not produce a very desirable world to live in; and were 
it to prevail for a time, it would certainly lead to a probably 
dangerous reaction towards sentiment, emotion, and excessive 
femininity. The healthy progress of mankind seems, inter alia, 
to depend on a right adjustment of the passion for know- 
ledge with the capacity for deep feeling. We have said this 
inorder to guard ourselves against the assumption that, when 
we emphasise the fact of a growing tendency to scientific 
faet, to a strong desire for knowing the facts, whether of the 
material earth or the affairs of its human inhabitants, we 
ignore the more vital objects of human nature. We are con- 
vinced that ‘‘ whether there be knowledge it shall vanish 
away,” and that the right relations of the soul are the 
supreme ends for which man was called into being. But 
“meanwhile there is our earth here,” as Browning said ; it is 
ours to develop and subdue, and we must know all about it. 
We must scale its heights, dive to its depths, analyse its 
crust, control its forces, and use it as a great trust com- 
mitted toour hands. The tendency, we say, of human thought 
and energy, in our time, is in this direction; it is a tendency 
towards science and realism, towards accurate knowledge, 
and away from romanticism, sentiment, make-believe. If 
the De Rougemont stories had stood the test of analysis, 
words cannot express the deep interest that would have 
been taken in them as adding to the stock of our 
knowledge of the world. But they are fables, they are tales 
about fancied wonders, and the public throws them aside as 
matters in which practical men have no concern. We are too 
busy and too serious for such trifling, we are not in the mood 
for “ travellers’ tales.” 


There has been not a little discussion as to whether this 
intense devotion to realism and fact, combined with the 
shrinkage of the globe and the coming end of all geographical 
exploration, will have the effect of stunting the imagination 
and depressing the character of men. We have been so 
dependent on signs and wonders, on the attractive mystery 
of the unknown for our mental diet, that many writers have 
Predicted a dull age of prose sinking into senility as the 
probable end of the human race on this planet. Mill was 
rendered miserable for a time by the thought that all possible 
musical combinations would be exhausted, so that no new 
music could be produced. Mr. Pearson in his remarkable 
work on “National Life and Character” speculated on the 
effect he thought would be produced by the using up of all 
Possible subjects for romance, as well as by the continued 
discoveries which would make the whole globe as well known 





and as commonplace as Oxford Street. Much knowledge 


seems not only to add much sorrow, but to rob life of the 
child’s element of wonder, and to make it “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” If this diagnosis were correct, our race would 
probably decline, for, as Wordsworth says, we do really 
“live by imagination.” But it is significant that, as Mill 
was brooding over the probable end of music, a perfectly 
new kind of music was rising in Germany; and since the 
close of Wagner’s career other new forms of music have 
risen in Russia and Bohemia. Now, this suggests the 
infinite resources which open themselves up to mankind. As 
one door in a great palace closes, and we think the sights are 
all over, another gorgeous hall reveals itself, and we scarcely 
know whether it or the room we last saw is the more stately 
and beautiful. It may fairly be admitted that many subjects 
of romance cannot be worked over again. The sentimental 
forms of love-making may possibly have had their day, though 
the public in the gallery are as eager about the fate of the de- 
signing villain, the virtuous heroine and her noble lover, as ever 
they were. But, then, in the place of the older romance we 
get the novel of adventure or of character. <A public could 
not be secured to-day for Miss Burney or for Richardson 
(though we must remember that great men read those 
authors with delight), but that does not imply that romance 
is dead. The demand has shifted to Stevenson or to 
Tourgueneff, to the novel of adventure or that of the 
analysis of character; and these are found to arouse the 
imagination as the older works do not. And if the surface 
of the earth becomes as well known as the London postal 
area, what wonders are yet in store for us as the results of 
the discoveries of science! To know far more deeply than 
we do about the mysterious forces in our atmosphere, to 
probe the dim depths of that signal fact of telepathy, ‘ to see 
a world in a grain of sand, and heaven ina wild flower,” as 
William Blake has it,—is there no material for romance in 
these coming revelations? ‘Do you know what dust is?” 
asked Schopenhauer; and the unnoticed miracle under our 
feet may yield ideas more sublime than the wild surmise of 
Cortez and his men when they stood silent on the peak of 
Darien with an unknown ocean at their feet. 

Imagination and fancy are two very different qualities, and 
the former will doubtless prove to be far more developed by 
contact with reality than by make-believe and story-telling. 
It was fancy which constructed the romantic novel, with its 
cobwebby substance and its unreal lovers who “ lived happy 
ever after” the end of the artificial scrapes in which they 
had contrived to involve themselves. Unless we mistake, the 
temper of the modern world, with its complexity, its deep 
problems, and its hold on real life, will not again permit it to 
take to this outworn romance. Nor will it find in tales about 
things that never were any subject of interest. Fact and 
reality will be demanded, and modern writers must manage 
somehow (as, indeed, in an imperfect way they are already 
beginning to do) to extract romance from— 

“The steamship and the railway, and the thoughts that shake 

mankind.” 


Rudyard Kipling has done that—imperfectly. 





THE COURAGE OF THE SMALLER ANIMALS. 
NHE interesting monograph on the badger published by 
Mr. Alfred Pease,* while doing justice to the courage of 

the badger, leaves a strong impression of the astonishing 
pluck of the little terriers used io drive the badger to the 
end of his hole and keep him there while the trenches are 
made to dig the animal out. Far underground, faced by a 
very much larger and better armed foe, in darkness, heat, 
and during the last part of the digging in scenes of half- 
subterranean battle, amid dust and commotion, the terrier 
meets the charges of the badger, and “holds him up” by 
barking and demonstration, even if the latter has bitten 
him badly. Nineteen couple of the Cleveland pack once 
attacked a badger in the open without doing him any harm 
whatever before they were whipped off, though many of 
them were badly bitten. What then, must be the courage 
of the diminutive terrier who descends into the ground and 
faces the badger in the galleries and mines of his own digging? 


Among animals courage seems to bear no relation to 
size. Many of the smaller creatures exhibit courage in an 


ee? 





a The Badger, By Alfred E, Pease, M.P, London: Lawrence and Bullen, 
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astonishing degree, and though in a few animals, such as 
the lemming, which, though no bigger than a field-vole, will 
attack and bite the boots of any one who interferes with 
it, or the Tasmanian “devil,” this may be due to low 
brain-power, a great proportion of the smaller creatures 
are endowed with a large share of brains and courage 
combined. The weasel tribe, all of which are small animals, 
are almost the most courageous of any. Unfortunately, they 
are also the most bloodthirsty, and the greater number of 
their victims are harmless and defenceless creatures. But 
there are abundant instances on record in which they have 
attacked, without the slightest hesitation, either man or any 
large animal whom they considered to be at all likely to do them 
an injury. The story of Thomas Edwards’s encounter with 
a polecat in a cave near the coast was written as evidence of the 
courage of the naturalist. We have always regarded it, from 
the polecat’s point of view, as an instance of astonishing 
courage in so small a creature. In North America one 
of the largest of the weasel family is the “fisher,” a 
very large, long-furred polecat, living mainly by the water- 
side, and, like many others of the tribe, very partial to 
fish. It weighs about 161b.,and its long, richly coloured fur 
is exported in great quantities to different parts of Europe, 
though not often used in this country. A trapped “fisher” 
will attack any one who comes within reach of the trap chain, 
and when free will beat off any dog of twice its size. But 
perbaps the most striking example of the courage of the 
smaller species yet recorded is that shown by a small variety 
of jungle cat known as the fishing cat, which, though no 
relation of the Canadian “ fisher,” is quite as courageous. 
One of these, which was kept ina menagerie, broke through 
into the next cage, and there attacked and killed a leopard, 
which was three times its own size. The Indian mongoose 
possesses all the courage of the polecats, together with 
amiability and a “regulated” mind. It turns its plack 
and prowess to good ends, and we imagine it to stand 
at the head of the list of the smaller animals if quality as 
well as quantity is demanded as a mark of intrepidity. 
There is no doubt that the mongoose realises the deadly 
nature of the cobra’s bite. Its intense excitement is 
strong evidence of this. But a mongoose has been known 
to fight just as bravely against other foes. One was seen to 
attack and drive off a large greyhound which it fancied was 
hostile to it. 


As most of the other small animals know how hopeless is a 
contest against the strength and vindictiveness of the weasel 
tribe, instances of resistance on their part must be classed 
as courage of a high order. The following example of a rabbit 
attacking a stoat rests on the first-hand observation of a 
trastworthy field-naturalist. He was sitting on a login Gunton 
Park, in Norfolk, near some nettles, when he heard a curious 
grunting noise in the nettle-bed. Presently a stoat ran out, 
and almost immediately a rabbit rushed from the nettle-bed 
and knocked the stoat over. The rabbit then ran back a 
little, and repeated the odd noise which had been heard 
before. The stout picked itself up and ran, not at the rabbir, 
but towards the nettles. The rabbit rushed at it again, and 
upset it before it could enter the nettle-bed. It did this four 
times in all before the stoat was able to get past. When it 
did so it almost immediately caught and killed a very young 
rabbit which the doe had evidently been trying to protect. 


The courage of many birds is very remarkable, if allowance 
is made for their small size and slight means of offence or 
defence. As a rule, size makes no difference whatever in 
their personal prowess. Many of the smallest are the most 
intrepid. In the defence of their eggs the blue-tits are the 
most determined of any English birds. A blue-tit will sit on 
its nest, though there is plenty of time and opportunity to 
escape, and wait until its visitor’s hand reaches it, when it 
will at once bite the intruding fingers with the greatest 
vigour and courage. As most blue-tits’ nests are made at the 
bottom of holes and hollows, there is sometimes no chance for 
the bird to leave the eggs. But in the majority of cases 
there is ample room in the hollow for the little bird to shift 
to one side, or leave altogether by another entrance. But it 
scarcely ever chooses to do this. It is not difficult to realise 
the terrors which the tiny little tit so boldly faces. She sees 
an enormous arm, some ten times larger round than her own 
body, coming slowly towards her with outstretched fingers, 
exactly as the story-books represent the hand of the giant 











stretched out to catch Tom Thumb. She abides its awful 
approach without shrinking, and attacks it with all the Courage 
of the Giant-killer himself. The great tit, cole-tit,and marsh-tit 
are nearly, though not quite, as courageous. But we remember 
no other British bird which equals them, except perhaps the 
puffin. But asthe puffin has no means of escape when hig 
hole is discovered, he naturally fights and bites “for all he ig 
worth ” before allowing himself to be pulled out, or leaving 
his eggs. Jackdaws, for instance, which, like the tits, build 
in holes, but are large and strong birds, do not attempt to 
defend their eggs against man, and though owls sometimes 
offer a sleepy, semi-somnolent resistance, they make little 
more than a formal protest against ejectment, That any bird 
should have the courage to do so is sufliciently astonishing; 
but the courage of the diminutive species is the more 
astonishing because most small birds have highly nervoug 
temperaments. Their courage is not the result of low brain. 
power. They thoroughly realise what danger is, and suffer 
acutely from nervous apprehension. Cases in which birds 
have died of fright are well authenticated. The writer 
has seen an instance of it in the case of a green. 
finch seized by a sparrow-hawk. The finch, though 
not injured by the hawk, which had merely picked 
it up in its claw, died of fright a few minutes after 
the hawk was shot. A canary has also been known to 
die from the same cause when a cat climbed on to its cage. 
Next to the snake, the cat is the worst hereditary enemy of 
the race of birds, and the fear of cats is an inherited instinct 
with all wild birds. Yet in Argentina there is one species, 
no larger than a blackbird, which will attack and drive off a 
cat in the open, if near its nest. This is the oven bird, which 
is about the same size as a blackbird, and makes a nest of 
clay, which is soon baked by the sun into a vessel as hard as 
pottery. One who resided for some years near Buenos Ayres 
informed the writer that he has seen an oven bird with a nest of 
newly-fledged young attack a cat, fly straight at its face, peck 
and buffet it, and after returning twice to the attack, rout the 
cat, and chase it into the bushes. The cat was “upset” by 
the attack, not being used to this kind of thing, and tried to 
avoid the bird. 


Such animals as are by temperament suited for domesti- 
cation are as a rule not marked by special traits of 
courage. We naturally avoid any attempt at domesti- 
cating the fighting breeds, and turn our attention to 
the milder tempered species. It is amusing to note 
how in these creatures the loss of the fear of man by 
contact and kindness induces courage. Even the tame 
dove and domestic pigeon will fight hard against the 
hand which tries to remove their eggs, pecking vigorously, 
though when wild the corresponding species take instant 
flight from the nest. Cases in which domestic poultry have 
attacked persons whom they considered to be intruders are 
often noted. But it is less generally known that the game- 
fowl show a marked degree of courage when in contact with 
hostile species. The hens are as bold as the cocks; and it is 
stated that on some of the Scotch islands the only poultry 
which are kept successfully are game-fowl, as these alone 
will fight the grey crows, and so protect their eggs and 
young. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NATIONAL SUCCESS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


(To tae Epiror or THE “ Sprctaror.’’] 


Srr,—Your courteous correspondent, “Inquirer,” in the 
Spectator of October 8th, puts some questions to me upon 
the paper which I read at the Church Congress. If I do not 
answer him as fully as I might, he will, I hope, forgive me; 
for under the double care of a great public school and of the 
Church in India, I am beginning, for the first time, to realise 
what hard work is. Your correspondent does not, I observe, 
disagree with my general statement that, as the Christian 
nations of the world are evidently gaining in importance 
and influence upon the non-Christian, so are the non- 
Catholic nations upon the Roman Catholic. But he 
asks if it is right that national success should be treated 
as “a test of true religion.” I did not so treat it in my 
paper. The truth of a religious creed or system must be 
ultimately determined by the evidences proper to religion. 
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Bat our Lord’s words respecting the blessings of adversity 
relate, as I understand them, to individual rather than to 
mational life, and to a time when Christians were a small, 
persecuted body rather than to the present time, when they 
ave dominant in the world; his words do not, I think, afford 
a means of comparison between one Christian nation and 
another. If it were necessary to look for an assurance of the 
divine favour towards the Caristian nations which have 
whaken off the yoke of Rome, I should find it not so 
much in their success as in the principles by which the 
.success has been mainly won, in the love of trath, intellectual 
freedom, religious equality, the right of piivate judgment, 
and the sense of personal, direct responsibility to God, which 
produce a more robust and virile type of national character 
than has been, or can be, the product of sacerdotal authority. 
‘That “the unique greatness of the British Empire dates 
from the Reformation” seems to me a truth that is written 
apon the face of English history. Your correspondent can 
judge the historical evidence as well as I. No doubt the 
English race won great military victories before, as well as 
after, the Reformation. Nor can the Imperial success of the 
race be justiy attributed to one prevailing cause alone. But 
go long as all Europe was united in religious belief there 
was no opportunity of estimating the effect of different 
religious systems upon national character. Since the Re- 
formation the comparison has become possible, and the result 
of it is what I tried to set forth in my paper. Speaking 
generally, I should say that England before the Reformation 
was one of the strong nations of Europe, but it did not hold, 
nor did it promise to hold, a position of unique greatness; its 
Imperial spirit arose with the Reformation, and the British 
Empire has been constantly growing during three centuries, 
antil it has become at last the foremost Power in the world. 
This again is historical truth, it is not theological; but it 
may well inspire hope and confidence in the minds of men 
‘who believe on other grounds, as I do, that the Reformation, 
in spite of its many failings, was still the greatest step which 
has been taken since Christianity was born, in the intellectual 
and meral progress of mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Harrow School, Octuber 19th. J. E. C. WELLDON, 


(To tHe EpITOR OF THE “SpKcraTor,” ] 


$:r,—What Mr. H. Hensley Henson writes in the Spectator 
of October 15th concerning what he is pleased to call 
‘“Romanism” is just the sort of thing that we might expect 
the “rich man” of the Gospel, from the vantage-ground of 
‘his high social position, to have written concerning poor 
Lazarus. To his way of thinking, his purple and fine linen, 
and his daily sumptuous repasts, were, of course, the clearest 
indications that heaven’s blessing rested on his head, and 
proofs unmistakable enough of divine favour. Lazarus, on 
the other hand, from this empurpled gentleman’s point of 
view, can hardly be described as a success. Financially, 
indeed, he was a dead failure, and the wreckage of his worldly 
career was, no doubt, ascribed to his peculiar religious pro- 
fession, which, presumably, made it difficult for him to deal 
successfully in business with less scrupulous men, and to out- 
strip competitors in astutenessand cunning. His sorry plight 
—lying there covered with sores and unseemly rags—must have 
implied (to use Mr. Henson's expression) “ something seriously 
faulty ” in the religion he professed. I should think so, indeed! 
But, joking apart, it has always puzzled me to discover upon 
what grounds Protestants make prosperity a test of the trath 
of their religion. There is no warrant for such a view in the 
pages of the New Testament. No vestige or shadow of such 
aprinciple is discernible in the teaching of Christ. On the 
contrary, the whole trend of his teaching, in so far as it bears 
‘on the subject at all, tells the other way. ‘‘ Hardly shall a rich 
mean enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” “It were easier for 
a camel to enter through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
men tc enter Heaven,” &c., are but samples of hundreds of 
similar texts that might be quoted. The one solitary instance 
dn the New Testament occurring to my mind in which any 
Promise of riches and dominion is made is found in 
Matthew iv. 9; bat then it is the Devil who makes it: “ All 
‘the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them will I give 
thee, if thou wilt fall down and worsbip me.” A reward 
Promised to Devil-worsbippers will hardly be invoked by 
‘Christians, even though they be members of that Kingdom 
‘apon whose possessions we are constantly reminded “the sun 





never sets.” I cannot follow Mr. Henson in his interpretation 
of the text, “ Ye are the salt of the earth,’ &c. These words 
were most certainly addressed primarily to the Apostles and 
Disciples, and it is difficult to see how they are applicable to 
others except in so far as others resemble the Apostles, and 
in the measure in which they inherit their spirit and religious 
temperament. 


But would men of the character and training of the 
Apostles ever build up an Empire such as the British 
Empire? Men totally indifferent to wealth, and reputation, 
and dominion, and worldly success? Would they, whose 
chief boast was that they had “left all things to follow 
Christ,” be the sort of persons suitable for the purpose ? 
I mean men like St. Peter, who, when Simon Magus 
attempted “to transact a little business” with him, ex- 
claimed: “Thy silver perish with thee” (Acts viii. 20); 
or St. Paul, who confessed that, “ having food and covering, 
we are therewith content” (Tim. vi. 8); or indeed any of the 
others? Scarcely. Yet they are par ewcellence and before 
all “the salt of the earth and the light of the world; ” for to 
this God himself bears witness. Mr. Henson seems to wish 
religion to be jadged by its results. This is fair enough so 
long as the results looked for are spiritual rather than com- 
mercial and political, and so long as our survey is not 
confined to this world. The Church of Christ is not a 
commercial syndicate. The greatest failure in this life is 
not inconsistent with the most signal triumph in the 
next. Christ’s Church is, of course, His Kingdom, but then 
some of us seem to forget that his Kingdom is “ not of this 
world.” Nay, more; we are expressly told that “ the world is 
the enemy of God,” not his friend. Moreover, it is “ seated 
(which implies a settled state) in wickedness.” But let us 
waive every objection and assume—merely for sake of argu- 
ment—that national prosperity and power are unmistakable 
signs of divine approval. Consider into what a quagmire 
such a theory lands us. 


To start with; if the theory is sound, it must be applicable 
to all time. I must be allowed to look out upon the world, 
right down through the ages, and to deal with it as a 
whole. With what result? Well, that I find the balance 
of national prosperity sways and shifts in different and 
often opposite directions. At present, it indeed points 
to Protestantism; a few hundred years ago, say in the 
time of Philip II. of Spain, it pointed to Cutholicism; 
but as a whole, its tendency is most certainly in favour of 
paganism and rank infidelity. Egypt, and Greece, and 
pagan Rome will serve as illustrations of what I mean. 
Considered in the moment of their greatest development 
and highest achievement, they have no parallel in any State, 
at the present day. Neither Great Britain nor Germany can 
compare with the Roman Empire at the zenith of its prosperity. 
From the point of view of splendour, magnificence, power, 
dominion, military glory and conquest, and purely worldly 
greatness, it eclipses every modern Empire on the face of the 
earth. A well-known historian speaks of it as “the most 
mighty Empire the world bas ever seen.” Did something in 
paganism favour development and account for this success ? 
And, if so, are we to favour paganism? It is surely evident 
that any educated pagan, living, let us say, in the reign of 
Augustus, might have taken as his theme ‘Idolatry and 
National Success,” and have argued about it very much as 
Mr. Henson now argues about Protestantism and national 
success, or about “ Romanism and Decay,” only probably his 
arguments would have been more subtle and his rhetoric more 
stirring. Yet what weight can one attach to his words 
while the infallible words of Christ are ringing in our ears? 
England is rich, and wealthy indeed, but then Christ says: 
“Woe to you who are rich.” She has extended her dominions, 
and added to her territory and possessions, but, again, it is 
written: “ Woe to you who join house to house, and lay field 
to field” (Isaiah v. 8). “ Where the Roman Church has bad a 
free: hand ...6.6:. <« national greatness has declined,” writes Mr. 
Henson. If “ greatness” be taken, not in a spiritual and super- 
natural, but in a worldly and material sense, this may be 
true. Speaking broadly, it is no doubt the wealthy and 
prosperous nations and races that abandoned the Catholic 


faith in the sixteenth century, but this fact serves merely to 
enforce and to light up the truth contained in St. Paul’s 
warning words: * They that will be rich, full into temptation 





i and a snare, and into many fovuiish aud burtfal lusts, which 
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drown men in destruction and perdition” (1 Tim. vi. 9). In 
our opinion the richer and more prosperous States did actually 
“fall into a snare” when they fell into heresy. And while 
we lament their defection from the centre of Christian unity, 
we cannot be wholly surprised, for we have been warned by 
God, through the mouth of His Apostle, that “the love of 
money is the root of all evil; which some reaching after have 
been led astray from the faith.” “ Led astray from the faith,” 
yes, that to our minds describes precisely what has happened 
to the wealthy, luxurious, money - seeking, money - making, 
money-loving nations, with their keen commercial instincts, 
their business habits, their daring speculating spirit, their 
astounding enterprise, and their worship of the “almighty 
dollar.” 


I cannot, of course, expect members of the Church of 
England to accept such a view, though I know not how they 
can deny it the support of Holy Scripture. But without 
adopting the view, perhaps they will not refuse to hear how 
this prosperity theory, so often insisted upon, strikes a 
Catholic.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun S. VauauHAN, Prel. Dom. diS.S. 

Westminster, October 19th. 


{To THE EpiToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Mr. Hensley Henson’s letter to you is interesting and 
well-reasoned, but it does not altogether satisfy me. The 
Romans of old in many ways resembled the English. They 
had high moral qualities, genius for justice, law, and adminis- 
tration, military valour, prudence, dogged perseverance, and the 
restless, discontented impulse which finds an outlet in Imperial 
expansion. They had, in the field and in council, their Marl- 
boroughs, Clives, Wellingtons, Walpoles, and Pitts. They 
built up an Empire at least as remarkable and strong as our 
own, perhaps more so, and it lasted for centuries. But as 
this Empire became Christianised it declined, and it was 
a common charge made by writers of that time against 
Christians that the decline was due to their doctrines, which 
seemed to sap energy, patriotism, interest in mundane affairs, 
and the military spirit. When Rome finally fell before 
Alaric, St. Augustine wrote his “ City of God” to prove that 
the hopes and ideas of Christians were attached to a spiritual 
State far different from the perishing Roman Empire. The 
anti-Christian writers of the fourth century generalised, no 
doubt, too rashly ; but the argument was at least as plausible 
as that by which Dr. Welldon connects the rise of the 
British Empire with the Protestant Reformation. Post hoc 
propter hoc. In both cases, it seems to me, the wild 
generalisation contains a certain truth. A race of Christians 
so sincere and ardent as those of the first centuries 
did maintain principles and follow ideals destructive to 
worldly success. Nor, in the modern world, could any 
nation as rich and dominating as the Romans arise, without 
an abatement of that warmth and a relaxation of essentially 
Christian principles. For the essence of Christianity is that 
those who wish to be perfect should renounce all things, and 
that the best should be content with little, should accept their 
lot, should not strive to war down or conquer others, should 
fear rather than seek wealth, greatness, and fame. Upon 
these principles strictly accepted no great Empire can be 
founded. Does it not then follow that, if the English race 
were to work out its Imperial destiny, it must, for a time at 
least, relax or depart from strictly Christian principles? At 
the Reformation, perhaps, the ever existing divergence was 
greatly and quickly increased, and the English as a race may 
now be more remote from the “City of God,” than are the 
unaspiring peasantry of Ireland, French Canada, or the 
Tyrol. It may be that, none the less, the English, like the 
Romans, are fulfilling a high mission, and preparing by their 
rough labour the field for a mighty development of the Faith. 
My object in writing to you was merely to enter a caveat 
against Dr. Welldon’s doctrine, which may easily turn against 
his own religion. It does not, for instance, seem unlikely 
that Japan may soon take rank among the highly civilised, 
progressive, “great” Powers, without accepting the Christian 
religion. Would this not, according to Dr. Welldon, prove 


that the Japanese religion, or non-religion, was nearer to the 

ideal than Roman Catholicism, and quite as near as Pro- 

testantism ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
October 17th. 


INQUIRER, 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ON THRE 
EUCHARIST. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Six,—Not in the interests of any side of a controversy, but 
simply of correctness, may I be permitted to point out that 
your appreciative article of last week on “ The Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the Eucharist” contains (1) an important 
misquotation of him; (2) an important misapprehension ? 

(1) Your article quotes the Archbishop as saying: “There ig 
not a word in the New Testament which can be wrested into. 
a support of the doctrine of the conversion of the bread into 
the body of the Lord.” The correct quotation (according to 
the Guardian of October 12th) should be “of the conversion 
of the substance of the bread,” &c. Thus, in a highly technical 
passage discussing transubstantiation, the words “of the 
substance ” (substantia), on which the whoie particular argu. 
ment turns, are dropped out. Many clergy who saw nothing 
disputable in the Archbishop’s words would have read with 
surprise your quotation of them. 


(2) You summarise the Archbishop’s charge as noticing 
three opinions about the Eucharist; excluding the third while 
recognising the first two as tenable in the Church of England, 
and the first two are, according to your article, what may be 
termed the simply commemorative view and the view indis- 
tinguishable from consubstantiation. 

This is an incorrect analysis of the charge. The Arch- 
bishop notices not three, but four, essentially different 
opinions ; or, to be particular, he first distinguishes two main 
classes of opinion, and then proceeds to notice three sub. 
divisions of the second main class. 

The two main classes are :— 

(a) The simply commemorative views. 
(6) What may be termed the mystical views, 

Subdivisions given of (b) are :— 

(1) The mystical view of Hooker. 

(2) The more modernly prevailing view indistinguish- 
able from consubstantiation. 

(8) The Roman view (transubstantiation). 

The opinion flatly excluded is, as you say, (0) (3). 

The two opinions which the Archbishop considers in- 
cluded and tenable in the Church of England are (b) (1) and 
(b) (2). They are not, as your article alleges, (a) and (b) (2). 
The Archbishop does not say expressly that (a) (the simply com- 
memorative views) are zvt tenable in the Church of England. 
But he does say that they are not those which the Church of 
England holds. For he says: “ Now, between these two 
Opinions” (viz, the first main class, simply commemo- 
rative views, and the second main class, mystical views), 
“there can be no question at all that the Church holds the 
latter.” This is directly contrary to the sense of your article, 
and constitutes plainly an important misapprehension.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. H. BoutFLOWER. 

Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 


[It is nof directly contrary to the main drift of our article, 
which was intended to show that, in the Archbishop’s 
judgment, the Church of England could comprehend both 
the Lutheran view of the Eucharist —as well as the 
Hooker view, that the reception of the Eucharist includes the 
reception of a supernatural gift—and the commemorative 
view. We still think that Dr. Temple meant this, and, 
indeed, can hardly conceive of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
declaring that a view held by the whole of the Evangelical 
party among the clergy, and perhaps three-fourths of all 
laymen, is excluded by the formularies of the Church. At 
the same time, we acknowledge a fault. We ought to have 
given much more prominence to the Archbishop’s declaration 
that the view which is most shortly described as the reception 
of a supernatural “gift” is the teaching accepted by the 
English Church, though a variant on the “ Zwinglian view” 
is not excluded.—ED. Spectator. | 





THE BISMARCK MEMOIRS. 

[To THE Epirorn oF THE “ SpEctTaToR.’’] 
Srr,— Your correspondent “F” in the Spectator of 
October 15th is hardly fair, I will not say to Dr. Busch, 
but to his book. He does not seem to realise that the very, 





quotations he gives are an invaluable testimony to the 
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nieces 
absolute trustworthiness of the anthor, and to the scrupu- 
Jousness with which he has treasured up and repeated 
Bismarck’s every word, utterly regardless of the effect it 
may have upon his book, his own reputation or that of others. 
Of that scrupulous exactitude there are many striking in- 
stances; let me point to one. In Vol. IIL, p. 140, Bismarck 
speaks of “the lady in Darmstadt.” The mistake was 
obvious, and Busch at once detected it. Yet he will not 
tamper with the words of his “ Messiah;” he gives the exact 
words, and adds, in brackets, “It is obvious that this was a 
slip of the tongue, and that he meant Karlsrahe.” So in this 
very interview quoted from, in which Bismarck was evidently in 
avery bad temper, Busch does not spare himself a single severe 
word. May I suggest that “ F.” himself has not been quite 
as scrupulous. He does not quote from that same interview 
almost in the same pages such words as “Ican trust you,” You 
acted in a perfectly proper way when the matter was post- 
poned, and I had not expected anything different from you,” 
nor the fact that the changes made in the book, which was 
so vigorously denounced, were only “17 pp. out of nearly 
900 pp.” Bearing in mind that the interview from which 
¢: F’s ” quotations are made was on November 12th, 1883, 
and that those quotations afford conclusive proof that 
Busch does not extenuate a syllable of the disagreeable 
comments made upon himself, let us see what are the 
subsequent relations of the biographer and his subject. 
Two days later they met in the woods: “ He reached out both 
hands towards me from a distance, left the carriage and 
walked back with me to the mill.” They spend the next two 
days together in going through confidential papers, more of 
which are sent to him after he leaves. They meet again 
on March 14th and November 24th, 18°41, and again 
on May 3lst, 1835. “No, Buschlein, everything remains 
as of old between us.” Again, in January, 1555, and 
January, 1887 (observe the parting scene on p. 165). In 
April, 1887, Bismarck sends for him, and again in April, 1888. 
In the same year he stays for nearly six weeks with Bismarck 
at Friedrichsrahe. He is continual!y sent for in 1820, and 
when a publisher wants to write a Life of the Prince it is to 
Busch that he is referred by the Prince himself. In 1891, 
and again in 1885, he is a guest at Friedrichsruhe, and the 
last parting is “ Good-bye, dear old friend, come back again 
soon.” Iam not concerned to defend the good taste of either 
biographer or hero. I do not even contend that the book is 
quite fair to the latter, for Busch’s character compels him to 
admire and lay stress upon the less amiable qualities of the 
Prince to the neglect of the others. But within its limits it 
is an absolutely truthfal record of the man as one other man 
saw him, and it has the value always attaching to eruth.—I 
am, Sir, &e., B. 





THE TUNNEL BETWEEN ENGLAND ANDIRELAND. 
(To THE EpitTor or Tne “ Srectaror.”] 

Sir,—As having for some thirteen years occupied the 
position of Chairman of the Irish Board of Works, perhaps 
you will allow me to offer some brief remarks on Mr. Baines’s 
letter, in the Spectator of October 15th, in which he 
makes direct reference to that body advocating the con- 
struction of a ship canal across Ireland, with a harbour at 
Galway for the accommodation of steamers to ply direct 
between Liverpool and the United States. The consensus of 
professional opinion, which during the last sixty or seventy 
years has been brought to bear on these and similar pro- 
posals, has not been in their favour. In the Viceroyalty of 
the late Lord Carnarvon, who was much impressed by the 
proposal, the scheme for a Transatlantic harbour at Galway 
was investigated by a committee of eminent experts presided 
over by Admiral Sir George Nares; and, not long ago, agaiz 
on the behalf of the Midland Great Western Railway Com- 
pany of Ireland. For the latter, the report was prepared by 
Mr. S. U. Roberts, C.B., who had also been a member of the 
first-named committee, and whose opinion should carry with 
it the greatest weight. As a result it was proved that the 
necessary works could only be carried out at quite a probibi- 
tive cost, as well as being otherwise inadvisable. 


as 


Batapart from these objections and others of a more serious 


‘character connected with the difficulties and dangers of 


approaching Galway Bay in the winter time or during the 
prevalence of fog which so cften shrouds the West Coast 
of Iveland, the expense and delays of lockaze, &c., there 


exists an engineering problem in regard to the ship canal 
which, to my mind, is quite insoluble—I allude to the 
crossing of the Shannon River. The stream of the 
Shannon has s0 little fall (not over 3 in. per mile) between its 
head at Lough Allan, and Killaloe at the end of Lough Derg, 
that in order tu obtain the requisite depth of water for the 
passage of large vessels a weir of not less than 28 ft. or 30 ft. 
in height would have to be constructed, which from the 
flatness of all the surrounding and upper country would in- 
evitably submerge every portion, with towns and villages, up 
to Lough Allan. The mere mention of such an operation 
should suffice to prohibit any further investigation of a scheme 
which on other grounds has been found infeasible by all pro- 
fessional engineers. 

The scheme, however, for an under-Channel tunnel put 
forward by Mr. James Barton, and lately ably advocated by 
you, rests on totally different grounds. If,as there are abundant 
reasons to believe, the rock between the proposed termini, 
Stranraer and Larne, proves throughout to be free from 
dangerous fissures, and impermeable, the operation of driving 
a tunnel would be one of extreme simplicity, and, with up-to- 
date drills, comparatively inexpensive. Once completed, 
passengers for Ireland and America would experience the 
greatest advantage in being enabled to avoid all trouble and 
delay in crossing the Irish Channel. For those about to 
proceed to the United States a change of gauge and a short 
link-line would be required between Larne and Moville, on 
Lough Foyle (the present port of departure for large 
American passenger steamers), so as to allow of through 
carriages being used from London and other English or 
Scotch centres. As has been frequently suggested, passengers 
for Manitoba, British Columbia, and all the north-western 
portion of Canada would be enabled to reach their destina- 
tion by a line of steamers plying directly between Moville and 
Port Nelson or Churchill,on the western shore of Hudson’s Bay, 
in a much shorter time, and at less expense, than by the 
present circuitous route vit Halifax. Even if not open for 
quite so long atime as the Halifax route owing to ice, the 
shortening of the distance could not prove other than an 
inestimable boon, having regard to the rapid expansion now 
taking place in the North-Western Territories of Canada. 
For Ireland it is needless to say that a tunnel which would 
practically eliminate the Channel could not fail to assist in 
furthering improved relations with England, which all true 
lovers of one’s country desire to see established on a lasting 

R. H. SANKEY, 
Lieut.-Gen. (Retired), R.E. 






footing. —I am, Sir, &e., 
October 15th. 


To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Sprcrator.”] 
Sin,—Mr. Baines’s theory of a ship canal is no novelty bred 
at Bournemouth. You will see it proposed in a volume 
called “ Dublin Castle ” (reviewed, I think, by the Spectator), 
by Mr. O’Connor Morris, published about a dozen years ago.— 
I am, Sir, &e., M. O’C. Morris. 
October 19th. 





A STORY OF THE SEA. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—This remarkable parallel may interest your readers. 1 
give the best prose rendering of the original Greek of which 
I am aware for the benefit of your non-Greek readers, adding 
a version of my own in English elegiacs of the incident re- 
corded by the Daily Chronicle, which is practically a free 
translation of the original Greek :— 

ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA. 


> on oS. ¥a 
€V voaTl, Onply EevEeYTO 





b 












col treo povrns papvau oavidos. 
Tie wey ’Avraydpns Merlerparoy* od veuernrdv, 
jv yap umep wuxis’ GAA’ eudAnse Alan. 
Nijxe’ 6 ev, toy 5” eide Kiwy GAds* % mavaddorop 
Knp@v ovd’ type maverar év meAayet.” 
Mr. J. W. Mackail’s Translation. 
“Once on a time when a ship was s!inttered at two men fell at strife 
fighting for one p'ank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus; one could not blame 
m, for it was for his life; but Justice took coguisance, The other swam 
re; but him th s i ively the Avouger of the Fates rests not 








ven in the wat 





ry deep,” 


(‘Two kiuejackets, named Fridiy and Painter, were capsized from a boat at 
Weymouth. After a struggle to get into the waterlogged boat, Friday beat his 
comrade off, and Painter swam ashore, Friday got into the boat and was 


drowned.”’—Dai/y Chronicle, October 3rd.] 





“ Painter and Friday, bluejackets hoth, in a dingy off Weymouth 








Caught by a capful of wind, into the sea were consigned. 
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Struggling for life, at their capsized craft they clutched, as it 
drifted 
Past them with plunge and reel, clutched and clung on to 
its keel. 
‘Room, mate, room!’ gasped Painter. 
for me,’ muttered Friday, 
Savagely striking him off into the weltering trough. 
Yet Retribution was swift; for Friday went down to the dog- 
fish, 
Painter his strong arms bore safe to the sheltering shore.” 


*There’s room but 


How like the od veueonrev, qv yao vxtp Luyqs of Antipater 
would have been the comment of the man in the street had 
Friday, not Painter, been the survivor, and had he published 
his version of the event. The brother who cut the rope ina 
recent Alpine accident no doubt frankly took this view of 
the priority of the duty to self to the duty to our neighbour. 
But public opinion as expressed in the newspapers held other- 
wise. Mr. Mackail in his “Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Anthology” has this interesting noteon the general question :— 
“Cicero, Off. III., 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of 
conscience from the work of Hecaton: ‘ Querit, si tabulam 
de naufragio stultus arripuerit, extorquebitne eam sapiens si 
potuerit? negat, quia sit iniurium. Quid si una tabula sit, 
duo naufragi hique sapientes, sibine uterque rapiat an alter 
cedat alteri? cedat vero, sed ei cuius magis intersit vel sua 
vel reipublicee causa vivere. Quid si hwe paria in utrceque? 
Nallum erit certamen, sed quasi forte aut micando victus 
alteri cedat alter.” The somewhat parallel case of the ship 
* Mignonette’ is familiar to all modern readers. Mr. Mackail 
explains line 4 of the Greek thus: “If he had been fortunate 
enough to escape the notice of A/xz, who is here half personi- 
fied, or if his K7¢es had not predestined him for punishment, 
it was a case ov veweoyrd», in which the moral sense of plain 
men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty.” 
It would be interesting to be reminded of the position the 
Spectator has taken up in cases of the kind.—I am, Sir, &c, 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
The Athenxum, Pall Mali, S.W., October 5th. 





[*,* Several Letters are in type, but are omitted for want of 


space. | 








POETRY. 
S. MOLIOS IN ARRAN. 
THE rhyme of the Monk Molios, 
For Christ who counted all things loss 
In heath-clad Arran springing free, 
The wild-flower of the Northern Sea. 


“Ob, Lord, Thy works are manifold,” 
The wondering Psalmist sang of old. 
Be mine his music. “ Great and small 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 
Indeed I breathe a blessed air 
Within this island grown so dear; 
Each rushing stream, each flower and tree 
Attunes my heart to psalmody. 
for iron, lo! He giveth gold; 

Day follows day; new dawns unfold 

New glories in the sea and sky; 

a watch the clouds go sailing by ; 

I watch the changing shadows fall 

On brae-side and on mountain wall; 

The rainbow’s curve, the mist that fills 

The purple hollows of the hills. 

And the wild creatures, dear to Him 

Who mace them “ good ”’—white gulls that swim 

In quiet pools, the browsing sheep, 

The red deer couched in the bracken deep ; 

I watch them all, and to my eyes 

The happy tears unbidden rise. 

Dear Lord, who giveth all things birth, 

How fair, how wonderful, Thy earth! 

* * * * * * 

My rocky cell is rude and bare, 

Yet when at eve the hour of prayer 
‘ Draws round, it somehow grows to me 

Like that dear Home of Bethany, 

Where Christ of old would sit at meat 





His Presence seems to fill the room, 
And banish loneliness and gloom. 
A light shines round me asI pray; 
My cell, the world all fade away; 
In silent awe I raise my eyes 
And gaze into God’s Paradise. 
I hear angelic music swell, 
I see the fields of asphodel, 
The gates of pearl, and ramparts brigh$. 
With sapphire stone and chrysolite ; ‘s 
And Angel faces grave and sweet 
Look into mine. I feel the beat 
Of silver wings. I seem to feel aie 
Christ’s Hand in blessing as I kneel.. 
It is as though my spirit trod 
The very table-lands of God, 
And saw the Vision that makes blest,. 
Like him who leaned on Jesus’ breast. 
And so the nights and days go by, , 
And so my daily round I ply 
Of prayer and praise, content to wait. 
The Judge’s summons at the Gate. 
The rhyme of the Monk Molios, 
For Christ who counted all things loss: 
God shield us from the stormy blast, 
And bring us to His Peace at last. 
C. M. SterpMam. 





ANCIENT MANUSORIPT. 


SPERNERE mundam, spernere sese, spernere nullum, 
Spernere se sperni, quattuor hec bona sunt. 


SUGGESTED TRANSLATION, 1898, 
Contemn the world, thyself, and none beside; 
Contemn contempt that may thyself betide; 
By these four things the soul is magnified. 2 
L. E. G. B. 








BOOKS. 


— 
A GREAT SWEDISH EXPLORER.* 


THERE is not a particle of doubt that in these magnificent: 
volumes we have the most important contribution to Centra» 
Asian geography that has been made for many years. In: 
saying this we do not in the least undervalue the notable: 
explorations of such recent travellers as Younghusband,. 
Littledale, Carey and Dalgleish, or the somewhat older’ 
surveys of the Forsyth Mission, and, above all, of General 
Przhevalsky. Dr. Sven Hedin frequently refers in the most 
honourable terms to his forerunners, whose labours made Lis 
own less difficult. Bat none of those earlier expeditions 
covered so much unknown ground as his. He followed, 
or traversed, or met the routes of all the pioneers, but 
he was himself the chief pioneer of all. As he records 
in his modest preface, out of the 6,500 miles of the route 
he mapped (not reckoning, of course, the 8,000 miles he 
travelled over better known regions), “no less than 2,020: 
were through regions which no European had ever before 
visited,” not even Marco Polo. In no part of the 6,500 miles 
had more than three travellers preceded him, and over a large 
part only one had ever passed before. Even when he pur-- 
sued a ronte already known, he added much to the knowledge 
of it. Unlike the majority of Asian explorers, Dr. Sver 
Hedin journeyed solely with scientific objects. Others have 
joined science to political missions or sporting excursions; 
Dr. Hedin has no politics outside Sweden (he even “ main- 
tained a strict neutrality” when he was the guest of the 
Russian and English Boundary Commissions in the Pamirs),, 
and he is no sportsman. His training and aims were purely 
scientific. He is a pupil of the famous geographer, Baron 
von Richthofen, and he spent years of patient study in 
order to equip himself adequately for his great task. One 
has only to open the book haphazard to see the notes of: 
the trained observer on every pige, the notes, moreover, of 
an observer admirably furnished with instruments for exact 
measurement, which he not only knew how to use, bart did not 
neglect to use even in the most trying and perilons situations. 





* Through Asia, Bw Sven Hedin. With nearly 300 Illustrations by the 





With Mary listening at His Feet. 


Author. 2vols. London: Methuen and Co, [55s, net.] 
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When his party were all suffering severely from mountain- 
sickness in the ascent of Mustagh-ata, he insisted on taking 
their pulses and temperatures at various altitudes, and it is 
typical of the man that on reaching water after a torturing 
experience of thirst, and within an ace of death, his first 
thought was—not to plunge his face in the pool—but, before 
drinking, to take his own pulse, which be carefully observed 
had fallen from his normal 86 to 49, 

In this sternly scientific spirit everything noteworthy 
was recorded. ‘The whole of the 6,500 miles he travelled 
in the years 1S9t to 1897 were measured day by day, 
with ingenious precautions to check the dead-reckoning ; 
and “throughout the whole of the long red line which 
marks my travels through Asia, there is not a single 
break right away to the day (March 2nd, 15/7), when 
I rode in at the gate of Peking, and recorded my last 
entry on the 552ad sheet of my field-book.” Thrice a day he 
took meteorological observations. When he came to a river 
he measured its volume and rapidity. He established the 
latitude and longitude of seventeen new places. He sounded 
unknown lakes, surveyed unknown mountains and glaciers, 
measured people, animals, — everything measurable. His 
former travels, published some six years ago with the title 
Genom Khorasan och Turkestan, had given him tlaency in the 
Turki language spoken by the Kirghiz tribes, and this 
enabled him to escape the confusions of an interpreter. 
During his journeys he picked up a fair acquaintance with 
the Mongol, and even a little of the Chinese, tongue. Prob- 
ably no traveller in Central Asia has been so thoroughly 
equipped at all points—save, perhaps, the archwological—for 
his work. None, assuredly, has devoted himself to it with 
greater earnestness and enthusiasm, or, thanks partly to re- 
markable physical powers, courage, and determination, with 
greater success. Of course, the scientific results of his many 
thousands of observations are not all published in these volumes, 
They are being worked out and redaced by various specialists, 
and will find their appropriate place in the transactions of 
societies or special periodicals, in Petermann’s Milteilungen, 
and the like. But there is enough in the present work to 
attract the keen interest of geographers, geologists, and 
especially of hydrographers. Some of Dr. Sven Hedin’s most 
important observations relate to the river-system of the 
Tarim, hitherto very little known, the Lop lakes (a much- 
debated subject), and the fluctuations in the volume of the 
Central Asian rivers. The present volumes settle many 
hitherto doubtful points; others will certainly be finally laid 
at rest when his observations have all been worked out. 


The book, however, is intensely interesting, considered 
merely from a popular point of view, as a tale of travel. 
The careless reader who finds too many scientific statistics ia 
the earlier chapters, and puts the volume aside as “ dull,” makes 
agreat mistake. he author, or his translator, has no graces of 
style,and the few passages in which he allows himself to indulge 
in rhetoric or characteristically Teutonic sentiment would 
have been better expunged. As a whole, the book is quite 
arless, und in this lies one of its chief attractions. it is 
obviously the frank, unstudied, and truthful record, day by 
day, of the writer’s experiences, and the lack of elaboration, 
the total insensibility to the art of effect, only make the 
record more vivid and convincing. There is no attempt, for 
example, to write picturesquely about the Kirghiz tribes, 
among whom the author lived on terms of easy familiarity ; 
bat the simple accounts, scattered throughout the buok, of 
how they lived, what they did, how they spoke, give a far 
better idea of the people than the most finished “ word- 
pictures.” Inthe same way, Dr. Hedin’s repeated attempts 
to reach the summit of the Mustagh-ata (he did get as high 
as 20,000 ft.) are related in sober detail, and he only allows 
himself a little rhetoric by moonlight. Bat the greatest 
triumph of simplicity in narration is the story of the terrible 
twenty-three days’ journey across the Takla-Makan desert,— 
the south-west corner of what is generally known as the 
desert of Gobi. On April 10th, 1895, he went into the desert, 
with eight camels, four men, and two dogs. “A strange 
and inexplicable feeling came over me, when I encamped 
for the first time in the dreariest desert there is on 
the face of the earth. The men spoke but little; not one 
of them laughed. An unwonted silence reigned around the 
little fire of tamarisk roots. ..... The only sound to be 
heard was the heavy, long-drawn, measured breathing of the 





camels. Two or three stray moths fluttered around my 
candle inside the tent, but no doubt they had travelled with 
our caravan.” ‘The desert was one long succession of rolling 
sand dunes, often as much as 100 ft. high; it was very 
heavy going for the camels; the water in the tanks stood 
at So°; there were no wells, and by stupidity and knavery 
the store of water ran short; on April 30th only a tambler- 
ful remained; on May Ist there was not a drop. Camel after 
camel fell exhausted, and had to be abandoned. Unatterable 
expedients were tried to quench the thirst which tortured the 
men, of whom two were left in a dying state on the burning 
sand. [Everything but the absolutely indispensable was 
abandoned to the engulphing desert, and the explorer with two 
men and the surviving camels struggled on. “I understood 
now how thirst can make a man half insane.” “I dressed 
myself entirely in white from top to toe. If I was doomed to 
die in the sand I wanted to be properly attired ; I wanted my 
burial clothes to be both white and clean.” Five days of tor- 
ment and incredible labour followed, and at last, on May Gth, 
a solitary man in torn clothes crawled on all fours through 
the forest growth to a pool in the bed of the Khotan Darya, 
and (after feeling his pulse) drank immeasurable draughts of 
water after six days of raging thirst. 
How Dr. Hedin’s courage and resolution bore him through 
that terrible week must be read in his own moving payes. 
Oace begun, these chapters cannot be put down till the end is 
reached. Nothing more painfully fascinating has been written 
on the torment of the desert. Fortunately he was able to 
recover and revive two of his foar men; but only one camel 
came out of the wilderness of sand-dunes, and it was little short 
ofa miracle that man or beast escaped. Nevertheless, hardly 
had the explorer got back safe to Kashghar when he set out 
again, made a thirty-three days’ march from Khotan over 
another part of the same awful desert, discovered Grieco- 
Suddhist remains of two buried cities, and successfully 
surveyed the lakes of Lop, which had long been his goal. 
Those same buried cities, about which the desert legends have 
long told mysterious tales, are worth a review to themselves ; 
but we must wait until Dr. Hedin publishes fuller details of 
his remarkable discovery, the romance and mystery 
of which stir the imagination strangely. As we have 
hinted, the explorer’s scientific equipment was weak in 
the archsological and historical departments, and the 
collaboration of a specialist will probably be needed to 
co-ordinate his notes. His Persian and Arabic also stand in 
need of revision, and we should like more precision or 
explanation in the use of such terms as Sarts, Tujiks, 
Monyols, and above all that ambiguous name “ Tatar.” 
One other criticism, of a different kind, may be hazarded. 
If it was absolutely necessary to abandon men and beasts 
in the manner related in these volumes (a question we 
do not venture to judge), surely it would have been 
no more than ordinarily merciful to have put the poor 
camels and dogs out of their misery. Dr. Sven Hedin had 
plenty of cartridges, and it is his own fault if the tortured 
deaths of the animals who patiently served him rise like a 
nightmare in our memory. He evidently felt their sufferinge 
acutely, and he shows many marks of tenderness to his dumb 
comrades; but this makes his neglect of an obvious duty only 
the more inexplicable. 


We must add that Dr. Hedin’s sketches are often 
admirable, especially his portraits of Kirghiz and Tangut 
old men and children. His cameras were lost in the desert, 
but the earlier part of his journey is well photographed. The 
drawings by Swedish artists made at home under his directions 
are pretty, no doubt, but are obviously of no value as records. 
The volumes are produced in a very handsome form, though 
the paper necessary for the illustrations makes them incon- 
veniently heavy. ‘The illustrations should not have been 
irregularly included in the paging, to the distraction of 
the bibliograpber. 





HENRY REEVE* 
low rapidly in this crowded and hurrying age do reputa: 
tions pass away! When those of us who consider the “ usual 
age” to be about fifty-five first began to take note of what 
was passing in London, the name of Henry Reeve was 


* Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. By 
John Kuox Laushtoa, M.A., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and Caius Oollege, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London. 
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about as familiar as the Dake of York’s Colamn. Yet even 
before he died, a young diplomatist, member of a profession 
which is nothing if not weil informed as to persons, and who 
was assuredly at least as well informed as most members of 
his Service, nearly threw an elderly relative into a fit by 
asking, “Who is Henry Reeve?” Professor Laughton’s 
book, which is most conscientiously executed and extremely 
full, will carry his friend’s name into many circles in this 
country, in America, and in the Colonies which could not be 
expected to know what was “common learning” io Pall Mall 
or Mayfair. It will do more than that,—it will add several 
features to his portrait which were not visible to some 
people who knew him rather well for more than a genera- 
tion; and all of those features are agreeable. We allude 
more particularly to certain indications of poetical and 
religious feeling, in this typical man of the world, which 
were not known to the world, though they may have been 
known to a few of his closest friends. 

Henry Reeve descended on the mother’s side from the 
Taylors of Norwich, a family of marked and widely ackuow- 
ledged ability. His father had studied under Dugald 
Stewart at Edinburgh, in company with Francis Horner and 
others of the distinguished group out of which came the 
Edinburgh Review, for which he wrote one or more articles. He 
was a ptysician with much merit and promise; but it is no 
disparagement to his memory to say that it was fortunate for 
his eminent son that he died early. Had this not been the 
case, it would have been quite impossible for Mrs. Reeve to 
have given her boy the admirably suitable education which he 
received. He would have gone through the regular scholastic 
mill, entered one of the Universities—probably Cambridge— 
aud become an effective, perhaps « highly successful, profes- 
sional man; bat he would not have been a unique figure in 
his generation. Fate was kinder to him; and at the early 
age of fifteen he was taken by his wise mother to Geneva, 
placed under good masters, and eventually under the 
illustrions Rossi,—the same whose tragic death on the steps 
of the Cancelleria during the year of revolutions gave so 
sad a turn to the Pontilicate of Pio Nono. Already in 
earliest youth his precocious interest in things to which the 
usual schoolboy remains a stranger, together with his perfect 
command of French, had made him free of the brilliant 
society which then spread far and wide the fame of that 
interesting little city which has been called, not unjustly, the 
* Aviso’ which leads the European fleet. 

Henry Reeve was exactly the son whom Chesterfield, the 
best of English educators, barring his bad morality, ought to 
have had, for Nature had given him all the qualities which 
she so cruelly denied to Philip Stanhope. It is hardly 
credible, but it is true that at three-and-twenty this English 
youth, with no superior advantages of birth or family alliances, 
was mingling on familiar terms in Paris with people like 
Alfred de Vigny, Cousin, Rio, Ballanche, Montalembert, 
Tocqueville, Sainte-Beuve, Amptre, Gustave de Beaumont, 
Lacordaire, Baron @’Eckstein, and a host of others, while in 
London he was hardly less well placed. How all this was 
managed we must leave the reader to discover in the pages of 
the book under review, but it was an achievement which 
does quite infinite credit to a widow lady, of extremely 
moderate means. 

In this imperfect world, however, it often happens that 
what is advantageous from one point of view is detrimental 
from another. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
advantages which accrued to Reeve from his early connec- 
tion with eminent persons much older than himself in Paris 
and Geneva, but thensthe very fact of his being so closely 
connected with them made the magnates of the Orleanist 
party and the Haute Ville on the banks of Lake Leman 
altogether too potent factors in the formation of his opinions. 
A youth who already in the middle of the thirties was 
intimate with so many men to whose experience he could not 
but bow, was almost obliged to take erroneous views of the very 
much altered condition of Europe which was imaugurated 
by the ever-memorable pistol-shot in front of {the Hotel 
Guizot. 

Intelligent and accomplished as he was, he might have 
waited long for an opportunity of attaining to an income save 
through the rather precarious road of literature. The deus 
ex machind who made everything easy was Lord Lansdowne, 
who gave him, when still at the age when men, who are going 











to be Lord Chancellors, are not even making enough to pay 
the rent of their chambers, the office of Clerk of the Appeal 
to the Queen in Council, and from that he passed eventually 
to the Registrarship. He was no doubt a very good official 
though perhaps some able men who had to discuss matters of 
business with him thought him a trifle crotchety. His reg] 
work, however, was done elsewhere. For more than fifteen 
years, from 1842 to 1857, he was one of the principal writerg 
for the Times, and exercised thereby enormons influence, both 
in Englund and in Karope. Through all this period, too, he 
was a hyphen, and a most useful one, between London and 
Paris, receiving many letters from prominent Frenchmen, and 
reflecting all he learnt upon the minds of leading English 
statesmen. 

To say that about this time of his life he was often 
deplorably wrong in his judgments of foreign affairs would 
he, perhaps, to expose ourselves to the charge of arrogance; 
but we will venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, 
that he was exceedingly apt to take the side against which 
Providence ultimately declared itself. He was all for Otho 
against Lord Palmerston, but Lord Palmerston lived to see 
Otho sent about his business. He was all in favour of 
Denmark against Germany in the Schleswig - Holstein 
squabble, bat the question was settled quite decisively against 
the former, though not exactly in the way the best men in 
England and Germany wished it settled. He was all in 
favour of Austria against the Hungarians, but nevertheless 
the time came when the Empress herself placed the wreath 
upon the bier of Deik, the very incarnation of the Hungarian 
constitutional resistance. He was all against the Union of 
Italy, but the policy of Cavour found favour in that quarter 
where willing and doing are synonymous. It was said at the 
time that if the battle of Koniggriitz had come a few days 
later, the Hdinburgh Review would have proclaimed the hope- 
less impossibility of Prussia’s success. @ato may have been 
right or wrong in his controversy with the gods, but a 
publicist can hardly be right who is so often at issue with 
them. 

Still, if Henry Reeve made many mistakes, he was often 
admirably right. He wrote, for example, most strongly 
against the coup d’état, and quite triumphantly vindicated 
his own right to do so as a journalist, though most fully 
admitting to those statesmen, who blamed him for the vigour 
of his polemics, that a similar vigour on their part would have 
been altogether reprehensible. He appears to have taken a 
very sensible view, before, during, and after the Crimean 
War, which people now often condemn as recklessly as their 
fathers supported it, without ever grasping the real reasons 
why it was fought. 

He ceased to be on the staff of the 7'imes when Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis gave up the editorship of the Hdinburgh 
Review for the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
became the successor of that great, wise man in the manage- 
ment of what had been long the leading organ of the Liberal 
party. Impartial persons would, we think, say that during 
the forty years through which he held that position he made 
a very good editor. He had much knowledge, great rectitude 
of intention, and exceptional opportunities of seeing the 
heads of the party. Many thought that he carried down far 
too late the once venerable theory that all the articles in the 
Review were inspired by one mind, and he made bitter enemies 
by altering what some of his contributors had written. There 
must be plenty of persons alive who have heard Mr. Hayward 
enlarge on that subject; but it may be presumed that few 
editors of important periodicals go through life without 
raising up many successive crops of fine, healthy hatreds. 
Over and above his work at the Council Office, his long con- 
nection with the Z'imes, his much longer connection with the 
Edinburgh Review, and the services he performed as an inter- 
mediary between leading persons in London and Paris, the 
external facts of Henry Reeve’s mature life were few. In 
addition to his translations from ‘Tocqueville, he published, 
inter alia, a journal kept by his father during a brief residence 
in Vienna, several volumes of essays by himself reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Review, and, as all the world knows, the 
famous or notorious Greville Memoirs. 

He married twice, and saw a great deal of society in and 
out of his own house. He shot, he hunted, he yachted a 
little, and during the latter part of his life he had a beautiful 
home overlooking the Christchurch estuary in Hampshire. 
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[Ie was an original member of, and for many years a well- 
known figure at, the Cosmopolitan; he belonged to the 
Atheneum and to the Literary Society; he was long an active 
manager of the Literary Fund. It is, however, with a much 
older institution than any of these that he was most closely 
jdentified. On April 9tb, 1861, he was elected a member of 
“The Club,” and noted, as he well might, in his diary, that it 
was the highest social honour he had ever received. Several 
years afterwards, on the death of Sir Edmund Head, he 
became its treasurer, retaining that, the only office which 
exists in connection with it, for a quarter of a century. 





The book before us is filled with letters, most of them from 
eminent people, but, alas! they are the kind of letters which, 
perfect treasures during the first few weeks after they are 
received, soon fall into the limbo of dead politics, rarely, 
indeed, to arise again in the shape of valuable history. How 
many of them are there from first to last which tell the 
fairly well informed reader much that is unfamiliar? The 
letters that remain interesting after a generation are either 
letters which reveal something not generally known, or letters 
which are intrinsically remarkable. What we most miss in 
Professor Laughton’s work are passayes along which we put 
a mark, saying, “That is new and well worth rememberiny.” 
One of such too rare passages extends from pp. 382-554 of 
Vol. I., and describes Prince Metternich at Jobannisberg. 

For more vivid sketches of that kind, for more epigrams, for 
nore fresh facts, for more good ancedotes, we would willingly 
have sacrificed numberless letters as to which we say when we 
have read them: “ A. B, thought this or that at such and such 
a date. Of course he did! Given bis circumstances, what else 
could he have thought?” We do not blame Professor 
Laughton in the least; ou the contrary, we believe that be 
has done the very best he could with the materials at his dis- 
posal. But we wish a man who had such opportunities as 
Henry Reeve had left better materials to bis biographer. The 
letters of secondary persons, like Lord Westbury, or even 
tertiary persons, like Mr. Edward Cheney, scem to us better 
worth republication than most of those which are quoted in 
these pages with great names appended to them. Henry 
Reeve’s friends, and he had many, tor he was a very kindly as 
well as an able man, would have preferred to see his memory 
kept green by a selection in three octavo volumes from those 
of his writings which have best stood the test of time, prefaced 
by fifty or sixty pages of biography; but perhaps something 
ofthe kind may be still in the womb of the tuture. Neverthe- 
less, we are grateful for what we have got. Henry Reeve’s 
biographer, like Lord Houghton’s, Jaboured under one 
great difticulty. Neither of them kept a diary, for the jot- 
tugs which Professor Laughton had in his hauds are too 
brief to deserve that name. ‘The sort of muterial which 
areal diary would have furnished may be seen here and there 
asin Vol. IL, pp. 110-112, in which is related a conversation 
with Cirecourt on April 5th, 1865. At the time that the 
Crdonnances were signed Circourt was Polignac’s private 
secretary. His memory was “ wax to receive as it was marble 
to retain,” and his veracity was unquestioned. He told 
Reeve that the reason for the Government of Charles X, 
being so poorly provided with troops, ou which it could rely 
ia case of resistance, was that Bourmont being still absent in 
Algeria, Polignac had for some time been intriguing for a 
revolution in Brussels, and had prepared two large camps at 
Lunévilie and St. Omer with a view to the occupation of 
Belgium, or at least for a demonstration on the frontier; 
his object being to try to rescue a Catholic population from 
the Protestant domination of Holland. We do not know if 
this story can be confirmed, but if it is true, it is certainly 
very little known; yet it may well be true, since Polignac was 
foolish enough for anything. His best epitaph would be the 
epigram of Pozzo di Borgo when ke was teld that the Prince 
bad bad another vision of the Blessed Virgin: “ When Prime 
Ministers see visions, Kings are undone !” 


FRENCH FASHIONS.* 
“Quer les hommes ct leurs femelles sont de plaisans animaux” 
is one’s first impression on looking through the quaint pictures 
of this curious and interesting book. Fashion certaiuly does 
ber best, and meets with complete success in her attempts at 


* Fashion in Paris. By Octave Uzanne. Translated from the French ty 
Lady Mary L yd, Lon’on; W, Heinemann, [503.] 
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spoiling the human form. ‘The book opens with the mad 
reign of license under the Directory, when, having got rid of 
the unjust oppression of the ancien régime and the awful 
tyranny exercised by the mob in their bloody revenge, Paris 
gave herself up to the reckless gratification of her thirst for 
pleasure and sensual enjoyment. Every rule and every tie 
was broken and shaken off. The ladies of the Directory could 
not bear the restraint of the stately costume of the former 
generation. They led the way back to natural freedom, ag 
they thought, by adopting the draperies of ancient Greece 
and Rome. Somehow they do not suit our Northern climate, 
and the women in these sketches have no resemblance to the 
antique, although they did their best by wearing only one 
garment under their transparent robes :— 

“Who is this woman,” writes M. Uzanne, “who advances 

heralded by plaudits? Is she naked? I hardly know. Behold 
her thin pantaloons, like Monseigneur the Comte d’Artois’ famous 
skin breeches! ‘This lady’s nether garment, excessively tight 
though silken in texture, is adorned with a kind of bracelet. The 
upper dress is skilfully cut open and the full bosom is displayed 
under an exquisitely painted gauze, <A transparent cambrie 
chemise reveals the lower limbs clasped by golden circlets set 
with diamonds,” 
Sandals were worn on the bare feet, and, like the fine lady in 
the narsery rhyme, they had “rings on their toes.” ‘I'here 
were few private receptions,—all Paris poured into the streets 
and public places, They ate and drank enormously :— 

“It was a sight to behold them when the concert was over 
falling on the supper, demolishing turkey and cold partridge, 
truffles and anchovies in mighty mouthfuls, pouring down wine 
and liqueurs. And indeed these half-naked nymphs were bound 
to provide themselves a solid framework to resist the chest 
attacks which lay in wait for them at every door.” 


’ 


Such were the “ Nymphes” and the “ Merveilleuses ” :— 
“The young men of the period were their worthy partners. 
Listen to this short sketch from the pen of one of their female 
contemporaries. ‘ More presumptuous, even, than youth generally 
is; ignorant, because for the last six or seven years education has 
ceased and license and debauchery have taken the place of 
gallantry. More quarrelsome than soldiers who have never 
known any lite but that of camps, talking a jargon of their own 
invention almost as absurd as their huge cravats—dozens of yards 
of muslin rolled about their necks—and to crown everything, both 
insolent and foppish. Ont of opposition to the Royalists of the 
Clichy Club they have adopted a style of dress intended to differ 
in every detail from that worn by the youthful aristocracy,—a 
very short waistcoat, a coat with broad swallowtails, trousers that 
would make a gown, short Russian boots, and a neckeloth in 
which they are fairly buried. Add to this costume a walking-cane 
like a tiny club, an eyeglass the size of a saucer, hair curled into 
riuglets taluny over the eyes and hiding half the face, and you 
will have some conception of the “ Incroyable.” ’” 
Their conduct was of a piece with the rest: “ They marry 
and divorce, break marriages to marry again, without a touch 
of jealousy on the man’s part or modesty on the woman’s.” 


The horror of the terreux became a fertile field for 
jokes. At the bals des victimes no one was admitted who 
had uot lost a relation by the guillotine. The fair danseuses 
were close cropped, as if Sanson had been their hairdresser, 
and some even fastened a red band round their throats in 
imitation of the mark of the fatal knife. Such were some of 
the effects of the glorious French Revolution. No wonder 
that irance, as Tocqueville said, was ready to receive a 
amaster. Under Napoleon Bonaparte there was a decided 
improvement. The charming Josephine (“ Notre Dame des 
Victoires,” as she was called) was an advance in propriety on 
the beautiful Madame Tallien (“ Notre Dame de Bons 
Secours”). 

In spite of high feeding and living in the open air, the 
“*Nymphes” and the “ Merveilleuses” began to shiver in their 
transparent garments, and adopted some of our English 
fashions. “ From the land of fegs,” says our author, * came 
our wadded pelisses with velvet borders, our fur-trimmed 
spencers, our peasant caps and dolmans, and a multitude of 
fairly pleasing styles.” It must be owned that these comfort- 
able pelisses and spencers were exceedingly ugly, and the low 
necks and short sleeves still worn all day, the scanty skirts, 
often damped to make them cling to the figure, were anything 
but favourable to health. Although every lady in Paris 
walked, the dress was not adapted for walking, the narrow 
skirt being spread out into a train which was gathered up by 
the hand into a huge lamp and thrown over the arm so as to 
exhibit the leg up to the knee in front and above the calf at 
the back. It is amusing that the bonnets of this and the pre- 
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,ceding period bear a strong resemblance to those now worn by 
the Salvation Army. 

Under Josephine’s reign the expense of dress grew still 
more outrageous. Our author gives us a list of the personal 
expenses of a fine Jady, which amounts to 202,800 fr. a year. 
.Josephine’s allowance was 730,000 fr. a year, yet she was 
always in debt :— 

“In her private rooms at the Tuileries confusion reigned 

supreme. They were a sort of 'l'emple of Dress, easy of access to 
every foreign merchant and old hag who bartered brocade and 
jewels. Bonaparte exacted his wite’s formal promise never to 
admit the Ghetto birds, Josephine vowed she never would, but 
always contrived to bring them back to her boudoir. ‘Shawls, 
jewels, stuffs, gew-gaws of every description,’ says Madame de 
Rémusat, ‘were perpetually brought to her, and everything 
she bought, never asking the price, aud for the most part for- 
getting what she had purchased. Her toilette consumed a great 
deal of time; she changed all her garments and linen three 
times a day. She ordered a new dress for the smallest party in 
spite of the shoploads of things kept in the Palace, for she 
never would part with anything. ..... She dressed just as 
elaborately after her divorce, and her clothes were quite as fine 
even when she expected to be alone, On the very day of her 
death she ordered her women to dress her in a very maguiticent 
wrapper, because she thought the Emperor of Russia might 
come to see her.” And so this fascinating woman passed away, 
robed in rose colour and adorned with knots of ribbon.” 
Side by side with all this frivolity there was a great intel- 
lectual renaissance :—‘ In the salon of Madame de Staél all 
political questions were freely discussed. Louis Bonaparte 
delighted in the talk. His brother took alarm, and forbade 
him to frequent her company. Literary men, supporters of 
the Revolution, and Grands Seigneurs all met under her roof.” 
Another salon was that of Madame de Genlis, but it was some- 
what dull and pedantic. The Queen of all hearts, the incom- 
parable hostess, was Madame I¢camier, who “ had the special 
gift of bringing peace, concord, and goodwill into the circle 
over which her beauty reigned supreme.” Conversation was 
not always the only entertainment provided,—she often gave 
small private plays and balls. Dancing in those days was a 
fine art, and as interesting to the spectators as to the dancers, 
How unlike the dreary rotatory movement which reigns 
supreme in the ballrooms of the present day! “* How 
splendidly you danced! such lightness and such grace!’ 
say the bystanders to a muscudin of the period, who 
languidly replies: ‘Just once or twice I was inspired—but it 
was not all I could have wished. Je n’ai fait que chiffonner 
la gavotte.’” 

The charming hostess was mistress of the art. There is a 
delightful description of her dancing in Corinne. It was 
she who originated the shaw]-dancing with which many other 
beauties, notably Lady Hamilton, used to enchant all be- 
holders. The shawl playeda great part in the fashions of 
the day ; no wonder, considering how chilly they were. Shawls 
were worn indoors and out, and great attention was paid to 
their graceful manipulation. They fetched enormous prices, 
for every lady who respected herself had at least two or three 


real Turkish shawls, divines cachemires, as they called 
them. With the Restoration waists began to lengthen and 
stays to be worn. The best cost as much as five louis a 
pair :— 


“The chief attention of the leaders of Fashion seems to have 
been applied to the arrangement of the hair, and there was an 
incessaut variety of head coverings. <A good 10,000 different 
shapes for hats, bonnets, and caps appeared between 1815 and 
1830. It is hard to beleve that these whimsical inventions, these 
warlike headpieces, these bassinets, these wendrous helmets and 
astounding morions, should ever have sheltered the dainty head 
and laughing face of any ancestress of ours! ...... The licen- 
tious habits of the Directory, which had been transformed into a 
decency enforced by a strong hand, were now followed by a sort 
of prudishness affecting both dress and thought. Every one 
sought to exemplify correct and absolute good taste, the very 
acme of distinction, by the discreetest and most quiet means, 
ise oH ites Women would accept no homage but that which was 
most respectful. The bold, despotic manners of the military 
epoch disappeared, to be replaced by the beneticent influence of 
men gifted in literature and art...... Lamartine was the 


reigning ctar; the political, the poetic avd literary woman sat 
supreme. ..... Amidst all the gay doings which enlivened the 


reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. there sounded a note 
struck by the tair sex, of melancholy, of lost illusions, of sadness, 
which made all earthly pleasures hollow. What sighs they had 
heaved, what secret tears they had wept! Dinners and balls had 
almost worn them out, and what a hateful thing to be obliged to 
spend four hours a day over one’s dress!...... It must be 
confessed that the French woman of 1815 lost something of her 
charm. She had none of the charm of the Empire beauty, and 
gave no promise of the mighty seduction wielded by the belles of 
the Romantic period.” 


The woman of thirty summers of whom we read in the 
pages of Balzac and the much more diverting novels of 
Charles de Bernard was the type most admired in the reign 
of Louis Philippe. She does not seem, in spite of M. Uzanne 
to have differed much from her sister under the Restoration: 
she had the same sentimentality and feverish love of excite. 
ment, which she gratified by gambling on the Bourse and 
running after St. Simon, the sittings of Parliament and the 
Academy, besides every species of more frivolous amusement, 
She was refined to a degree, ate hardly anything, and sighed 
away her soul in day-dreams when not racing after pleasure, 
Her dress was singularly like the fashion of 1895, the hideous 
balloon sleeves, not quite so frightful as those of our own 
day, for shoulders were not made to rise up to and beyond 
the ears, and the skirt was fuller, so that the wearers did not 
look quite so short, square, and top-heavy as they did two years 
ago. She was followed by the “ Lionne,” who brought in 
aw more healthy animalism, and thought herself quite English, 
She rode and smoked, loved horses aud dogs and patronised 
the turf. The “ Lionne” was succeeded by the “ Tapageuse” 
and the “ Mystérieuse.” Hach affected a peculiar style of 
dress. The former wore their feathers upright, the latter 
drooping like weeping willows, 

The fashions in general changed very little except that the 
skirts grew fuller and fuller until the Hmpire, when the crino. 
line attained its monstrous circumference. It is curious that 
it should have been inaugurated by the graceful Empress 
Kugénie, whose Court rivalled that of Josephine in material 
splendour, and dress, under the dominion of M. Worth, cost 
fabulous sums. ‘The gorgeous vision of the Empire melted 
away before the realities of the war of 1870, and the dress 
and pleasure loving women of France, “ who had been frivolous 
und puerile hitherto, grew absolutely sublime. The heroism 
that lies dormant in every woman’s breast woke with a start 
to console and encourage every struggling man. All the 
daintiness and fancy which Frenchwomen had spent in dress 
und personal adornment were lavished now on their care of 
the wounded and on innumerable forms of admirable self- 
sacrifice.” 

As we draw near to the present day the fashions become 
less interesting. They continue for the most part to be ugly 
and uncomfortable. ‘he tight skirts ending in a train and 
tied tightly back almost prevented walking; in this they were 
assisted by the pointed toes and high-heeled shoes from which 
we are still suffering, and nothing could be more frightful 
than the huge hump of 1888. In one respect, head-coverings, 
the fashions of the present day—the picturesque hat and 
small bonnet—are really pretty and becoming, and one can 
hardly imagine a return to the coal-scuttles of the past. 

Many more pages than are at the disposal of the present 
writer might be devoted to this delightful book, but even then 
it would be like “ Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
out ” without the pictures, and so the reader must be referred 
to the book itself in the excellent translation given to the 
English public by Ludy Mary Loyd. 





A NEW HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE* 
Av first sight we thought that there was little place for this 
volume beyond filling up what would otherwise be a gap ina 
projected series, Ticknor’s large history for students, Butler- 
Clarke’s smaller one for the amateur, seemed all that could 
be required; but a perusal of Mr. Fitzuaurice-lelly’s book 
amply justifies its existence. Admirable as Vickuor is, My, 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly shows that the researches and discoveries 
of the last fifty years have revealed weak places, here and there, 
and he has more than once either to correct or to supplement 
the great American scholar. Mr. Butler-Clarke’s book will stil 
suflice for the amateur who merely wishes to know what there is 
to read in Spanish, and who has neither wish vor opportunity 
for a deeper study of the literature. The work before us is more 
than this; it is one which no student can henceforth neglect: 
It will not supersede Ticknor, but it must be read along with 
him, if the student would keep his knowledge of Spanish up- 
to-date with the latest discoveries and the newest editions. 
This 1s no otiose phraseology, he quantity of Spanish 
literature still in MS. is enormous; and yet this is only the 
wreck of what has perished,—destroyed mainly in the wars 
dela Real 
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aa sails en ~aeaiiell of the present ames: the age 
of culture and of light! Of the great Spanish classics 
scarcely one has been edited with the care and know- 
mdge demanded by modern critical science. Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly has just given us what will probably rank 
as the first really critical text of the Quixote; Menendez 
y Pelayo is now editing admirably the works of Lope 
de Vega; but where is there a decent edition of 
Calderon, of Tirso de Molina, of Alarcon, or of any of the 
minor dramatists of the Golden Age? In history it is worse; 
the whole series of the Chronicles awaits its editors. One 
excellent feature of the present work is the care with which, 
both in the text and in the bibliographical appendix, it directs 
the reader to the best editions, whether they be of the whole, 
or of portions only of the works mentioned. 


In the question of the origin of Spanish literature Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly accords very little to Arab influence. He 
allows that some of the coplas may be translations of Arabic 
verse; but while assigning an immense effect to the Provencal 
troubadours, and to the habits of Northern Courts and their 
aristocracy, he will not allow that the still higher estimation 
in which poets and literature were held in the Arab Courts 
of the South had any inflaence on the infant Spanish Muse. 
If it did no more, surely it helped to prepare the way for the 
honour in which poetry and the art of verse were held at the 
Spanish Court and among the nobility. In the same way the 
action of the French dynasty of Navarre is too much neg- 
lected as a means whereby the knowledge of the literature of 
Northern France would penetrate into Spain. But such 
things will perhaps always remain matters of opinion. The 
Academical Oratio of Professor Dozy puts the case in the 
strongest way on the one side, as Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly does 
on the other. When, after discussing these preliminaries, we 
come to the substance of the book, we have only praise and 
almost unqualified admiration to bestow. One sees, indeed, 
that the writer has been cramped for room, that he has a vast 
reserve of Jearning and research which he has not been able 
to employ, that he has been obliged to dismiss in a few lines 
authors to whom he would gladly have allotted pages; even 
some whole departments of literature which might have been 
included in a larger frame have been omitted. We can only 
hope that some day he may have opportunity of painting 
these on a Jarger canvas and with a freer brush; but how 
well and with what tact he has done what he has done! 
Again and again he hits the nail on the head, and in a single 
sentence stamps with the right critical mark the author 
under notice. How suggestive is the parallel drawn between 
Alfonso the Learned and Bacon, both as regards conduct and 
their wondrously versatile literary and scientific attainments. 
The Conde Lucanor is, perhaps, praised a little too highly; 
but the sentence from which we dissent most in the whole 
volume is that which speaks of the chronicler Ayala’s “ cold- 
blooded impartiality ” and his “unnatural neutrality.” It is 
chiefly to Ayala’s distortions that the legend of Pedro the 
Cruel is due, and the difficulty of rightly understanding the 
events of his reign. Garcilaso de la Vega finds his counter- 
part in Sir Philip Sidney, both in his verse and in 
the circumstances of his death. Of Lazarillo de 
the judgment is: “ Few of its successors match it in satirical 
humour, none approach it in pregnant concision, where no 
word is superflaous, and where every word tells with consum- 
mate effect.” So unlike to what is elsewhere noted as * the 
eternal fault of Spain this forcing of the note.” How apt is 
this: “Lope de Vega ruled Castilian literature as Napoleon 
ruled France.” When we He doubtless 
found some pleasure in astounding and annoying the bur- 


‘Torine 3 


read of Gongora: * 


gess”; opposite as the styles of the two men are, can we 
help thinking of Matthew Arnold and the Philistines? How 


“He bas suffered more than most 
and his great fault 
as a splendid 


true, again, of Calderon: 
from the indiscretion of his admirers; ” 
asa dramatist is that his scenes 
exercise in literature.” 


“he writes 
So of Gracian, who has lately found 
admirers in England: “ His laboured ingenuity begins by im 

pressing, and ends by fatiguing the And so of 
nearly the whole race of courtly moralists and high-bred 
twaddlers. Well noted is “the sound appreciation of public 
affairs ” by the nun, Maria de Agreda, confessor and director 
of Felipe 1V., who had not the strength of mind to follow the 
advice of her who has been called “almost the only man at 
the time in all Spain.” 


reader.” 


Molinos we should call the founder of 
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Nihilism rather than of Quietism. There is little real affinity 
between his system and that of Fénelon. The remarks on 
Feijoo, Sarmiento, Mayans y Siscar, Isla, and others of the 
eighteenth century are excellent ; a period in which the chief 
writers are almost wholly employed in criticism instead of 
construction is an age of decline. Jovellanos is hardly done 
justice to, and under any but the narrowest conception of litera- 
ture his prose writings are vastly more valuable than his verse. 
Ramon de la Cruz, like Charles Lamb, a Government clerk, 
in his sainetes is one of the few who, like Goya the painter, 
strike us as being genuinely Spanish at this date. Good as 
are the comedies of Leandro de Moratin, they are moulded 
too much after French models. It is singular to remark how 
many of the best literary men of Spain of this period are to 
be found among the “ afrancesados.” Of nineteenth-century 
authors high praise is given to Mesonero Romanos, who 
“writes as a well-bred man speaks—simply, naturally, 
directly.” “ Byron was the paramount influence of Espron- 
ceda’s life and works.” While Zorilla is but “ an inferior Sir 
Walter Scott, with an added knowledge of the theatre to 
which Scott made no pretence.” Oddly enough, we never 
read Espronceda’s longer poems witbout involuntarily re- 
calling Bailey’s “ Festus.” Contemporary writers are but 
slightly treated. We agree generally, but should place 
Hchegaray’s dramas higher than does our author. Few persons 
will read this volume without learning something new, or 
finding some point which they had overlooked. Thus we 
discover that one of the prettiest of Spenser's Amoretti, No- 
LXXXLI, exists also in Spanish; both doubtless, as Mr. 
Kelly remarks, derived from some unknown Italian. 

No two persons will agree as to what should be omitted in 
a work of this kind. We miss with regret mention of the 
two plays of Miguel Sanchez, who strikes so peculiar a note 
among Spanish dramatists, recently well edited by Professor 
Rennert of Philadelphia. Room, too, might have been found 
for the work of an Irishman, Don Guillermo Bowles, whose 
Introduccion « la Historia natural de Espaiia (1775) holds 
in Spain more than the place which Gilbert White’s History 
of Selborne does in England. But the most lamentable 
exclusion is that of the ceplas, and of popular literature. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly says that the halting coplas can 
scarcely be said to belong to literature. Of all her literature 
we should say that the coplas, peteneras, sequidillas are the 
most genuinely and exclusively Spanish. Are they rejected 
because they are so short? <A tiny miniature may be a work 
of art as much as a fresco which covers yards of wall. What 
lets ng into the heart of a Spanish woman, where passion and 
picty dwell together, like this copla ?— 
“IT love thee more than my life 

More than my father aud my mother, 


And if it were not a sin 
More than the Virgin of Carmel.” 


«Te quiero mas que 4 mi vida 
Mas que 4 mi padre y mim dre, 
Y si no fuera pec ado 


Mas que 4 la Virgen de! Carmen.” 


And there are hundreds like this. If these are not literature, 
they are worth more than half of that which calls itself 
literature. 

We close with a renewed expression of admiration for this 
excellent manual; the style is marked and full of piquancy, 
the phrases dwell in the memory. We hope that the writer 
may soon have an opportunity of exercising his powers, and 
displaying his accnrate and extensive knowledge of Spanish 
literature and bibliograpby on a larger canvas. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Last week we noticed a novel illustrating the antagonisms of 
North and South. Miss Constance Smith’s Prisoners of Hope, 
thongh confined within a more restricted geographical area, 
deals with the rival claims of Bast and West, or, 
of Belgravia and Pentonville. Richard Ainshe, a 
Hast- nd clergyman of good family and 
honourable record, marries a susceptible young lady of 
fashion, whose admiration of peilentheopie al endeavour is of 


to be more 
precise, 
hard-working 


By Constance Smith. London: A. D. Innes and Co. 
3y Maarten Maartens. London: Macmillan and Co.—— 


* (1. ) Prisoners of Hove. 
>) Her Memory 








(3.) The Battle of the Strong. By Gilbert Parker. London: Methuen and Co. 

—(1) The Red Ave. Bv 8. R. Crockett London: Smith and Elder.—(5.) 
i ee the Hermit. By Edna Lyall, London: Longmans and Co.—(6.) A 
L 1 Truth. By Eliza Orne White. London: Smith and Elder.—(7.) The 
Custom of the Country; an Idy!l of the Welsh Mountains. By John Finnemore. 
Loudon; Lawrence and Bauen. (8.) Mord Em’ly. By W. Pett Kidge. 
London: C. A. Pearson.— (9.) The Luck of the Native-Born. By J. A. Barry. 
London: Macqueen (10.) An Enemy to the King. By R. N. Stephens. 
London: Methuen and Co.—(l11.) The Island of the Seven Shadows. By Roma 
White. London: A, D. Innes and Co, 12.) Far in the Forest, By S, Weir 





Mitchell, M.D,, LL.D, (Harvard). London; T, Fisher Uowin. 
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the armchair order, and breaks down hopelessly under the 
stress of actual contact with the squalor of the slums. Being 
placed, by the indulgence of her husband, temporarily in 
touch with the old life, she becomes more acutely sensible of 
the limitations of the new. Linda Ainslie, however, though 
wanting in resolution and nobility of character—though 
essentially selfish, prone to self-pity, and “ totally unprovided 
with spiritual nerves,” is exceedingly quick-witted, and shows 
an ingenuity and resourcefulness in evading her responsibilities 
which on more than one occasion enable her to turn the tables 
on her sorely tried and devoted husband. She is clever enough 
to pierce the heart of his secret—a temporary loss of faith— 
and cruel or callous enough to turn it to her own advantage. 
As her absences from Pentonville become more protracted, 
and she abandons philanthropy for amusement, Dalyell, her 
husband’sgreatest friend, loyally undertakes the charge of ward- 
ship, with the special view of shielding her from the attentions 
of an unscrupulous admirer. Whereupon Linda, resenting 
his well-meant, if not always discreet intervention, contrives 
by mendacity and coquetry to estrange Dalyell from the real 
heroine of the story. And yet, in spite of this elaborate, and 
even merciless, study in feminine meanness, the tone of the 
book is stimulating and its lessons helpful. The chapters 
which tell of Elizabeth Thornton’s lonely but heroic death- 
bed, of her lover’s hard-fought struggle before he could 
realise “the glory of going on,” and, finally, of Richard 
Ainslie’s forgiveness of his erring wife, bring the novel to a 
conclusion which is not only moving but natural. The good 
and evil in Linda are clearly expressed in her final words: 
“TI wish I were a different sort of woman. I should like to 
have made you happy. But it’s useless pretending,” she 
added, quickly frightened by the transfiguration her words 
had produced. ‘I would care, as you want me to care—if I 
could; but Ican’t. There is no more to be said about it.” 


Like Mr. Norris in his latest novel, Mr. Maarten Maartens 
takes a widower with an only daughter as the central figure 
of Her Memory. The general resemblance is accentuated by 
the fact that both widowers are English country gentlemen 
who have travelled a good deal on the Continent, both enter 
Parliament and attain oflice. There, however, all resemblance 
ceases. Mr. Norris’s hero made an unbappy marriage and could 
not be tempted to try his fortune again. Anthony Stollard, 
in the novel before us, after being literally crazed at the loss 
of his first wife, vindicates the popular estimate of incon- 
solable husbands by taking the contrary course, or perhaps 
we should say by gratefully allowing himself to be married 
by an extremely capable and wealthy widow. Anthony is an 
essentially complicated character—cosmopolitan and kaleido- 
scopic, as he himself admits—and his whole record belies the 
possibility of those facile Parliamentary triumphs which the 
author merely notes without attempting to explain. His 
hysterical grief alienates our sympathies at the outset; 
his sorrow is largely tempered with self-pity, and there 
is something morbid in his “nostalgia for enjoyment” and 
resentment of compassion. Philistine readers will say that 
Anthony Stollard deserved neither his saintly first wife nor 
her eminently mundane but good-hearted successor ; senti- 
mentalists will never forgive him for the disloyalty to “ her 
memory ” involved in the public exhibition of the pictare of 
his dead wife painted by himself. If, however, the story 
suffers in attractiveness from the ignoble vacillation of the 
central figure, it is redeemed by the excellent portraiture of 
the minor characters. The daughter is a really touching 
figure, and Lady Mary’s vigorous, genial, though undis- 
tinguished personality is very ekilfully conveyed. We 
cannot part company from this clever but depressing study 
in the cult of the deceased wife without expressing admiration 
for the author's mastery of our language, and his knowledge 
of our social usages. The only slip we have detected is a 
reference to the “Empress Victoria,’ while the name of 
Anthony’s place, ‘“ Thurdles,” recalls such achievements in 
pseudo-Engiish nomenclature as the “ Miss Rovel” of 
Cherbuliez. 

Mr. Gilbert Parker is careful to let it be known that The 
Battle of the Strong has no claim to be called an historical 
novel, though the plot hinges on an historical event—the 
abortive invasion of Jersey in 1781 by the so-called Baron de 
Rullecourt—and one of the chief figures is admittedly 
modelled on that romantic and ill-starred personage, Philip 
@Auvergne. Philip d’Avranche, like his prototype, is a 





Jerseyman of noble French descent who serves with distinc. 
tion in the British Navy, and, on being taken prisoner after 
a gallant fight against heavy odds, is adopted as his heir by 
his kinsman, the Due de Bercy. Philip is already secretly 
married in Jersey to Guida Landresse, the granddaughter of 
a noble émigré, but withholds this fact from the Duke, and, 
sacrificing duty and love at the altar of ambition, accepts the 
bride provided by his adoptive father. Guida is heartbroken 
on hearing the truth, for the record of her marriage has been 
stolen, and the only witnesses have died or disappeared. Her 
grandfather dies of the shock, and she hides her shame in a 
remote corner of the island, living only for her child, until 
Philip’s return as Admiral of the British squadron. Then 
before the Assise d'Héritage she accuses him of having kid. 
napped her son, challenges him to deny that she is his lawful 
wife, and—the missing marriage-lines being produced at th» 
crucial moment—vwins her case, and establishes the legitimacy 
of her child. Philip dies of the wounds received in a duel with a 
kinsman of the Countess de Chantavoine—his French wife— 
and Guida ultimately marries Détricand, Prince of Vanfon- 
taine, a French officer who had stayed on in Jersey after 
Rullecourt’s defeat, and subsequently won fame under Roctr- 
jaquelein in the Vendée. Détricand, it should be added, 
dispossesses Philip of bis duchy, and after establishing his 
own claim, adopts Guida’s son as his heir. The story is 
full of colour, incident, and animation; but we confess to 
finding the leading characters and the chief situations 
dramatically impressive rather than lifelike. Détricand's 
conversion from a sot to a hero is all too sudden, and Philip 
is a picturesque rather than a convincing scoundrel. Ambi- 
tion is a powerful motive, but given the conditions of the 
case, and above all Philip’s patriotism (which is always 
insisted on), we do not find it adequate to account for his 
treachery. As a picture of life and manners in Jersey the 
book is decidedly attractive. It is furnished with a glossary, 
a map of the island, and a reproduction of Copley’s picture; 
“The Battle of Jersey,” a much more sensible and more 
satisfactory mode of illustrating a romance of this sort than 
that usually adopted. 


The temper of Mr. Crockett’s new romance is faithfully 
illustrated by a comment of the narrator-hero,—I could 
have disembowelled the villain.” Mr. Crockett is a 
perfectly wholesome and high-spirited wrter, but le 
has no artistic reticence; and this violence of expression, 
though appropriate enough in certain situations, grows 
wearisome in the long run. After a perusal of he 
Red Ave one feels as if one had been sitting, in the pocket 
of a trombone player, or had travelled all night on an express 
engine. The hero of the story is the only son of the hereditary 
executioner of Duke Casimir of Thorn, and it is enough to 
say that the first victim on whom he is called to try his 
prentice hand is his own lady-love, unjustly condemned for 
witchcraft. This grand climax is led up to through a con- 
stant succession of startling incidents, sentimental, gruesome, 
and heroic, but the effect is largely neutralised by tie 
extravagance of expression already noted. The heroine is 
called “the Little Playmate,” a term of endearment which 
pals terribly with constant repetition, and the strenuons 
skittishness of some of the tender passages is nothing shor: 
of exasperating to those who hold with Steele that love isa 
liberal education. 

In Hope the Hermit, Miss Edna Lyall weaves a pleasant 
romance out of the fortunes of several Cumberland families 
in the last decades of the seventeenth century. The hero is a 
foundling, who wreaks a noble revenge on his Jong-lost and 
selfish father by saving him at the risk of his own life from 
the consequences of complicity in a Jacobite plot, and is in 
turn rescued by the devotion of his lady-love. The magua- 
nimity of Michael Derwent is somewhat oppressive; but we 
own to having found Miss Lyall’s amiable romance an agreeable 
sedative after the nnmodulated exuberance of Mr. Crocket'. 
A Lover of Truth is an acute and sympathetic study of the 
growth and expansion of a reserved, sensitive, and high-minded 
nature. Miss Eliza Orne White delineates the still life of 
New England society with unfailing charm and geniality. 
Mr. John Finnemore in The Custom of the Country gives a 
curious rather than edifying picture of Welsh manners and 
morals. His book at least helps us to realise that the Welsa 
in many respects are further from us than the Irish. Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s Mord Em’ly (Cockney for Maud Ewily) 
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touches in the main on the brighter and more hopeful aspects 
of slum life,—the heroine’s abode, we may add, is appro- 
priately fixed in Pandora Buildings. Mord Em’ly’s ex- 
periences a8 a camp-follower of the Gilliken gang—a band of 
female “ Hooligans ”—her adventures as a “general” anda 
“Veg” girl, her relations with the Salvation Army, her court- 
sbip and the events which led her to go out to Australia, are 
narrated in such a way as to endear to the reader this audacious 
but large-hearted little Amazon of the London “ back blocks.” 
We cordially recommend this book to those who only 
know the Fast End by reading the works of Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Maughan, or Mr. Adcock. Mr. J. A. Barry, already 
known for his graphic short stories of Antipodean life, 
tells a rattling tale of Australian adventure, by sea and land, 
in The Luck of the Native-Born. Hero and heroine alike 
bear charmed lives, and spite of sharks—human and marine 
—snakes, and shipwreck, are happily reunited at the close. 
Mr. R. N. Stephens transports us in An Enemy to the 
King to the stirrimg days of Henry of Navarre. The hero, 
who is also the narrator, is a fighting Huguenot, and his 
romantic career and courtship are set forth with consider- 
able literary skill. The contents of The Island of the Seven 
Shadows, in which the characters are nearly all English, 
though the scene is chiefly laid on the Breton coast, do not belie 
the fanciful grace of the title. There is wit in Miss Roma 
White’s dialogue, as well as charm in ber portraiture. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, whose name is pleasantly associated 
with that excellent historical romance, Hugh Wynne, has con- 
trived in Far in the Forest to read a fair measure of romance 
into the rough life of the North Pennsylvanian lumberers 
and loggers in the days when railways were unknown. His 
hero is a German settler of noble family, educated at Eton— 
rather an original combination—and his heroine an American 
widow. The stage fashion of middle-aged romance—of which 
a dramatic critic has recently complained—seems to have 
made its way into fiction as well. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Wisdom and Destiny. By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro. (G. Allen.)\—This is a book full of 
dark sayings. The first time we groped through it we 
were dimly conscious of a good deal of beauty; the second 
time our eyes had become accustomed to the half-light, and 
many of the beautiful things seemed commonplace. What a 
third attempt might have revealed we do not know. Will-power 
failed us to get through again. Had it been otherwise, such 
industry, to use Maeterlinck’s phrase, would have been but a 
“parasitic virtue.” Wisdom, according to this greatly admired 
author, is “energy for happiness cleansed of all that is impure.” 
This cleansed happiness is the first object of life. “All men can 
learn to be happy, and the teaching of it is easy.” We cannot 
help thinking of the American woman who “ had such a job to be 
contented with what she had not got.” Sorrow, he admits, 
comes to every one, yet destiny has no power over the inner life. 
“Physical suffering apart, not a single sorrow can touch us 
except through our thought.” “If my neighbour, a common- 
place man, were to lose his two sons at the moment when Fate 
had granted his dearest desires, then would darkness steal over 
all, unrelieved by a glimmer of light.” ‘ Nor is it necessary for 
me to see my neighbour again to be aware that his sorrow will 
have brought him pettiness only, for sorrow does merely restore 
what our soul has lent in happier days.’ We wonder what 
Maeterlinck’s admirers would say to these sentiments in the 
mouth of an old-fashioned evangelical. Nothing is new 
that we have quoted about this “natural man” except the 
last phrase,—and that we do not understand. Much that 
is called destiny, we learn from these essays, might well 
be called want of wisdom. “ Where was it written that 
Laertes, Ophelia, Hamlet, Claudius, should die? where save 
in Hamlet’s pitiful blindness?” No doubt if Hamlet had not 
been Hamlet he would have had somebody’s else’s destiny. 
Rewards and punishments stink in Maeterlinck’s nostrils. He 
cannot forget their baseness, yet it is difficult to shake off their 
yoke; even those, he laments, “ who have given up the narrow 
morality of positive religion ” find, “in the face of the event,” 
that they are “governed by the axioms of their childhood.” Of 


more avail would be a “list of the chastised virtues.” “The 
soul that is quick with life would find its profit therein, the cause 
of virtue would gain in vigour and majesty.” A list of virtues, 
chastised or otherwise, seems a dull substitute for “ the morality 
of positive religion.” 


Still, we wish he had appended the 








appeared on the stage. 


list. He speaks several times of the parasitic virtues, which are 
these: “ Sterile self-sacrifice, arbitrary chastity, blind submission, 
penitence, fanatic renouncement [is there any difference except 
in pronouncement between that and renunciation ?], and false 
shame.” We cannot help thinking, so far as penitence is con- 
cerned, that the author is making a “parasitic virtue” of 
necessity. Few people try to repent, but only base natures can 
avoid it. We cannot resist quoting a few typical aphorisms :— 
“Tf the soul grow wiser towards evening, the sorrow will grow 
wiser too that the soul had fashioned for itself in the morning.” 
“As we become wiser we escape from some of our instinctive 
destinies.” “ What is charity or love but justice with naught to 
do but count its jewels? ” 


Scenes in the Thirty Days’ War. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)—Mr. Nevinson is distinctly Phil-Hellene, 
and though he does not give a substantially different picture of 
the behaviour of the Greeks from that commonly given, protests 
against some of the charges brought against them. Of the 
superior officers, Smolenski excepted, he has no good to say, but 
he will not ullow that the men were wanting in courage. No one 
would wish to argue on the other side, yet. there is testimony not 
easily disposed of. “ Under like conditions panic has seized both 
English and French.” That is true; but the scenes in the rail- 
way-station, when fugitive soldiers shot down comrades who 
might have competed for the ehances of escape, were something 
beyond the ordinary panics of military history. Mr. Nevinson 
seems a little embarrassed between his political opinions, the 
opinions of the well-known newspaper for which he wrote, and 
his actual experience. Social equality is theoretically good, but 
it was not good for the Greek army. The officer, “having no 
prestige of birth or wealth to fall back upon, will find his autho- 
rity slip away like water from his hands the moment that the 
pressure of crisis comes,” a statement, by the way, not exactly 
confirmed by the history of Napoleon’s armies. Then he tells a 
story of how he heard a young shopkeeper harangue his 
fellow-travellers on the incapacity of the Generals, and de- 
clare: “If only I were appointed General, within a fortnight 
there would not be a single Turk on the soil of our native 
land.” All the company applauded; could they have ordered 
it, he would have been made General-in-Chief. “It sounded 
all like a case of Cleon come again.” But your true democrat 
believes in Cleon. Mr. Nevinson’s book is full of brilliant 
descriptions, with plenty of light and shade, shade more especially. 





Reflections of a Russian Statesman. By K. P. Pobyedonostseff. 
Translated from the Russian by Robert Crozier Long. (Grant 
Richards.)—This is the first volume cf a “Russian Library” 
which Mr. Stead, with a quite admirable devotion and gratitude 
to his Russian friends, is editing. Madame Olga Novikoff gives 
the volume her blessing, apparently without having read it. She 
could not have permitted the Procurator of the Holy Synod—this 
is M. Pobyedonostseft’s office—to commit himself to the strange 
statements that we find in his volume. She is not as omniscient 
as she thinks, but she must know better than to aflirm that 
because there are three Church parties, therefore in “ the smallest 
English parishes three Anglican Churches are to be found ;” nor 
would she have spoken of Mr. Justice Stephen as “a convinced 
Anglican Churchman,” “ deeply attached to his Church,” or of 
the late Professor Froude as an “unshakeable and fanatical” 
upholder of the “principles of Anglican orthodoxy.” If M. 
Pobyedonostseff is too busy banishing Jews and persecuting 
Stundists to Jearn much about religious matters outside 
Russia, it might bave been as well to give him a hint to be 
silent. The book is really disappointing. We have plenty of vague 
rhetoric, with sometimes a strong pietistic tinge, and a defence 
of Russian orthodoxy which savours much of Antinomianism. 
Let Catholics and Protestants busy themselves with good works ; 
the Russian’s religion has little to do with practical life, but is 
effectual to saving his soul,—as long, 1.e.,as he walks in the paths 
which M. Pobyedonostseff marks out for him. The statesman’s 
political reflections are not more valuable. He criticises Western 
institutions, trial by jury, a free Press, education, &c. Let us 
confess that these things still leave the millennium remote. But 
there is nothing to make us think that it is more likely to begin 
Madame Novikoff writes of “ a defence 
Let us have it by all 


in Russia than elsewhere. 
of autocracy,” which she bids us listen to. 
But it is not here. 

Life of William Terriss. By Arthur J. Smythe. (Constable 
and Co, 123, 6d.)—William Lewin (Terriss was a stage name) wag 
in turns sailor, medical student (not, however, actually entered), 
engineer, and amateur actor. He had exhausted his other 
experiences pretty quickly, for he was but twenty when he first 
At twonty-one he got an engagement at 


means. 
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18s. per week, but failed to make his mark. Then came his mar- 
riage to a lady in the profession, and after this a search for 
fortune in Brazil and the Falkland Islands. After this there 
was another spell of the stage; then a horse ranche. Finally, at 
twenty-six he took for the third time to acting, and succeeded. 
His parts were very numerous, and he seems, if we may judge 
from the favour of the critics and the very picturesque photo- 
graphs which illustrate the volume, to have supported them very 
well. 


History of Ancient Geography. By H. F. Tozer, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 10s. Gd. Sir E. H. Bunbury’s great book 
on this subject remains, as Mr. ‘Tozer fully acknowledges, the 
standard book on this subject. But it is intended for scholars, 
and is costly. The volume before us, written by one who is an 
expert in the subject, is likely to be very useful. It is not, it will 
be understood, an epitome or summary of the older work. Mr. 
Tozer has constructed it on lines of his own, while he has used 
the materials of his predecessor with intelligence. The first 
chapter is introductory, and discusses the origin of the science. 
Its birthplace was the Mediterranean coast, and its earliest, and 
indeed latest, exponents were the Greeks. The Phoenicians, who 
had the earliest opportunity, did not believe in the policy of the 
“open door,” and looked on any knowledge that they possessed 
as “a trade secret.” (Their Carthaginian offshoot must, how- 
ever, be excepted.) The Greeks took up what their rivals 
dropped. From “Homer” down to Pausanias there was a 
succession of Greek discoverers and travellers. And the race had 
something of the same opportunities of knowledge that we have. 
An Englishman who interests himself in “ Imperial” subjects is 
of necessity something of a geographer. Evensoa Greek who knew 
where his countrymen were settled must have had a fairly wide 
acquaintance with the world. Chap. 3, following an account of 
the Homeric geography, is given accordingly to “ The Spread of the 
Greek Colonies.” What commerce and adventure began was soon 
taken up by literature. After Archias of Syracuse and his fellow- 
adventurers, the founders of Massilia, of Dioscorias, and of Cyrene, 
came Hecataeus and Herodotus. Afterwards military explora- 
tion had its turn, in Xenophon first, and then, ona far more 
splendid scale, and not without a scientific purpose, in Alexander, 
About contemporary with Alexander we have Pytheas exploring 
in the West, and after him, Megasthenes, who was actually 
employed by one of Alexander’s heirs, And now, under che 
influence of Aristotle and his successors, geography becomes 
more scientific. With this development are connected the names 
of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. The spread of the Roman 
Dominion gave, of course,a great impulse to the science. ‘This 
is represented by Strabo, who died in the reign of Tiberius. 
Later on we have Pliny, who represents the literary, and the 
Itineraries, which give the practical side of the Politia Romana. 
Mr. Tozer gives an interesting chapter, which is probably the 
most original in his volume, to “ Estimates of Mountains in An- 
tiquity.” His book, which is illustrated by maps, is likely to be 
of very great use. 
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Robert the Wise and his Heirs, 1278- By St. Clair 
Baddeley. (W. Heinemann. 21s.)—There is a vast amount of 
historical knowledge in Mr. Baddeley’s book. He has had to search 
for it in many directions and from many sources. Had he only had 
to tell the story of Naples, the task would have been compara- 
tively easy; but Naples as a part of the European system during 
the three-quarters of a century which Mr. Baddeley’s work 
includes meant a good deal. Italy, the German Empire, France, 
and, of course, the Popedom, have to be considered, for they were 
all, from time to time, parts of the situation. The historian has 
a great number of threads to follow out, and it tasks his skill to 
the utmost to keep them distinct. Mr. Baddeley lacks, unfortu- 
nately, the gift of lucid exposition. His style is complex and 
parenthetical. He cannot resist illustrations or examples when 
he would be doing better to confine himself to the simplest nar- 
rative. Sometimes he is positively vubscure. “ At a later day,” 
he writes (p. 204), “ Rienzi vapoured the idea of an Italian con- 
federation, headed by a Latin Emperor.” “ Vapour” is to talk 
idly or boastfully ; but can it be used as a verb transitive? The 
press, too, might have been a little more carefully corrected. 
“ Etatebus mundi” and “ munuscult” (both on p, 221) can hardly 
be right. 


In the series of “The Sateen: Reade’ s Bible,” edited by 
Richard G. Moulton (Macmillan and Co.), we have St. Luke and 
St. Paul, 2 vols.; and St. John. ‘The first is divided thus,— 
The Gospel, Acts i.-vii., Thessalonians and Galatians, with notes 
and syllabus; (2) Acts, from chap. vii., the remaining Epistles, 
notes, Xe. 

New Enpirions.—Mr. Baring completes his new edition 
of The Lives of the Saints (John C. Nimmo) by a sixtcenth 


(1) | 





volume, containing essays on “The Celtic Church and 
its Saints” and “Brittany: its Princes and Saints,” “ Peqj- 
grees of Saintly Families,” “A Celtic and English Calenday 
of Saints,’ and an index to the saints whose lives aro 
given in the work. Burton’s Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and 
Meccah. 2 vols. Edited by Lady Burton. With a Preface by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. (G. Bell and Sons.) Ten Years’ Captivity 
in the Mahdi’s Camv. By Colonel F. R. Wingate. From the MS, 
of Father Joseph Ohrwalder. (Sampson Low and Co.) ——Porty. 
One Years in India. By Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kandahar. 
(Macmillan and Co.)——A Father’s Curse. By H. de Bal 
Translated by James Waring. With Preface by George Saints- 
bury. (J. M. Dent and Co.) In the “ Border Edition of tho 
Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), 
The Monastery. The Celibates’ Club, By I. Zangwill. (W, 
Heinemann.)—A combination of “The Bachelors’ Club” and 
“The Old Maids’ Club.”——A Princess of Thule. By W. Llac'. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_<————— 


Alexander (Mrs.), The Cost of Her Pride, cr 80........6..6. 
Allen (W. B.), The Criminal Evidence Act, 1493, 8vo “Bi utterworth) 
Ambrose (W.) and Another, The Land Transfer Acts, 1875 and 1897 
& cr 8vo.... —_—- rworth) 
Austey (F.), me Richards) 
Ashton (J.), Tue History of Gambling i in Eng (Da tkworth) 
Balfour (a), The Educational Systems of Gras "Britain and treland, 
(a. F rowide) 
Barinforth (R.), The Evolution of Christianity, cr 8vo......... (Soonenschems 
Blakeborongh (R.), Wit, Character, Folk-Lore, &c., of the North Riding of 
i (HL. Frowde) 5 ( 
Bliss (KF. J.), Excavations at Jerusalem, 8vo ...(Palestine K xplor ition Fund) 
Booth (K. Gore-), Poems, er 8vo Longmans) 
Brabrook (E.), Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare, cr 8vo (iackie) 
Brooke (S. A.), The Gospel of Joy, er 8vo (Isbister) 
Buckland (J.), Two Little Runaways, er 8vo .. Longmans) 
Burnside (M.), The Delusion of Diana, cr 8vo w(Arnold) 64 
Burton (R. G.), Trophies and Snows, Svo (Arnold) 160 
Charles (J. F.), The Dake of Linden, cr 8vo ..(Lane) 3% 
Chesney (W.), The Adventures of a Solicitor, cr 8v0 (Bowden) 2/5 
Clifford (J.), Typical Christian Leaders, er 8v0 (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Cobban (J. M.), The Angel of the Covenant, cr 8vo. .(Methuen) 6/0 
Cocq (J. R.). The I'wo Crusaders, er 8vo ns (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Colomb (P. H.), Memoirs of Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key, 8vo (Methuen) 160 
Dawson (W. J.), Judith Boldero, cr 8vo (Bowden) 6/0 
Dutton (A. V.), A Cloud of Dawa, er 8vo ... ..(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Eighteenth Century Letters, Vol. I1., Johnsou : Lord Chestertield (funes) 6/0 
Farrar (Dean), Great Books: Bunyan, Shakespeare, &c., cr 8vo ...(Isbister) 5/0) 
Fenn (G. M.), Draw Swords! cr 8vo (Chambers) 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Jungle and Stream, cr 8vo . artridve) 5/0 
Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Girls, er 8vo.... ..(Hutehinson) 50 
Fraser (A. C.), Thomas Reid (Famous Scots Seri (Oliphant) 1/6 
Frederic (H.), Gloria Mundi, er 8vo (Heinemann) 6,0 
Frost (P. H.), The Beginner’s Latin Grammar . (Longmans) 36 
ay (S ), Marie de Mancini, er 8vo .... ..(Lawreuce & Bullen) 6/0 
Gilchris t (kk. M.), The Rue Bargain, 12n Richards) 2/6 
Gill (J.), Text-Book of Navigation, ke, 8v0.. Longmans) 10/6 
Godfrey (E ), Poor Human Nature, er 8v0 ... ... (Richards) 60 
Green (A. H.), First Lessons in Modern Geok or f ‘rowde) 3/6 
i (Routledge) 2/0 
(Morvan & Scott) 2/6 
Hanuan (C.), Castle Oriol, er 8vo hanes (John Long) 6/0 
Hansson (L. M.), We Women and our Authors, cr 8/6 
Hare (A. J. ©.), Shropshire, er 8vo . Allen) 7/6 
Harrison (C, Me Readers and Reading, 12mo Tacibeen) 2/6 
Hasluck (S. & A), The Elements of Knglish Pronunciation and Articula- 
tion, cr 8vo seusdunatenueaesh (Simpkin) 2/0 
Henty (G. A.) and Others, Dash and Daring, (Chambers) 60 
Holland (M ) (Maud Walpole), Verses, cr 8vo... .. (Arnold) 3/5 
How (F. D.), bishop Walsham How, vo oe 16/0 
Hume (M. A. 8.), ‘he Great Lord Burghley, roy Nisbet) 12/0 
Keightley (8S. R.), The Silver Cross, er 8vo “(Hute hinson) 6/0 
Leaf (C. H.), The Surgical Anatomy of the Lymphatic Glanus (Jonstable) 106 
Lefroy (W.), The Immortality of Memory, and other Sermons...(l. M a 3/6 
Lighthall (W. D.), The False Chevalier, cr 8vo 6/0 
Lubovins (L.), Progressive German Composition, l2mo... ..(Blackwo 7 ; 
Maclure (J. G.), Possibilities, er 8vo iM ivshall Brothers) 
MacMurehy (A. K.), The Kpistle of St. Paul to Phile mon, 8vo (Oliphant) 
Macterlinck (M.), Wisdom and Destiny, er 8vo .. ‘ AG, Allen) 
Mande (E.), Belinda, and Some Others, er 8vo.. «al Arrows mith) 3/ 
Maxwell (H.), Salmon and Sea Troat, 8v0 (hay uwrence & Bullen) § 
Meade (l. T.), The Girls of St. Wode’s, er 8vo (Chambers) 
Meyer (E. 8.), A Practical Dictionary of Cookery, roy 8vo AJ. Marray) 2/6 
Mivart (st. G.), The Groundwork of Science, cr 8vo. (J. Murray) 6/0 
Mockier (G.), The Girls ot St, Bede's, er 8vo....... wo (Jarrold) 2/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Laurel Walk, er 8vo eae * ster) 6/0 
Monukhouse (A.), A Deliverance, er 8vo is «(Ls ine ) 36 
Morris (O'C.), The Great Campaigns of Nelson, cr 8v0 36 
Neish (R.), ‘The Others, by One of Them, er 8vo (Arrows smith) 3/6 
Parker (G.), The Battle of the Strong, cr 8vo (Methuen) 6/0 
Pender (Mrs, M, T.), The Green Cockade, er 8vo (Downey) 60 
Plaistowe (#. G.), he Tutorial Latin Dictionary, imp. 16mo. (Clive) 6/0 
Raikes (H. St. J.), The Life and Letters of H. C. Raikes, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 10/0 
Rendel (D. G.), Newcastle-on-Tyne: its Municipal Urigin and oe + 
(Arnold) 36 
eas no (J.), The Poetry and the Religion of the Psalms, 8vo (Bl: wind 12/0 
Rooses (M.), Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Oentury, / 4to (Low) 42/0 
Scully (W. C.), A Vendetta of the Desert, er 8vo ..(Methnen) 3/6 
Seymour (W. W.), The Cross: its Tradition, History, and Art,,....(Patnam) 31/3 
Shi vylor (J.), ‘the Pleasures of Literature and the Solac; of Books, : 
(Wells Gardner) 3/6 
. (Arnold) 12/6 


.. (White) 


Solly (H. 8.), Life of Henry Morley, 8vo 
Stuart (E. 5 Sent to Coventry, cr 8vo_ ... ..(Long) 6/0 
Transactions and Proceedings of Second In ernational ary Conference 

A SAO NUL TACT OOD sncschcaesecnannbacacechactedsssaceaecsnsseaanacsion’ (Simpkin) 25/0 
Tyrrell (@.), Hard Sayings, er 8v0 .... ..(Longmans) 6/0 
Upton (8, and F,), The Golliwog at the Sea-side, obl 4to .(Longmans) 6 6/0 
Van Dyke (J. C.), Nature for its own Saka, er 8vo (Low) 7 
Various Qaills: Selections in Prose and Verse, cr 8vo (Arnold) 
Weyman (8. J.), The Castle Inn, er 8vo .... : nan & Elder) 
White (R.), The Island of Seven * Shi adows, cr $ (Innes) 6/0 
With Fife and Drum: Stories, edited by ‘A. H. Miles, cr vo (Hutchinson) 3/6 
Young (C.), The Shark-Hunter, cr 8V0........ saikesacececesesessasbassarcsCOB@EAROR OI 


| 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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“ IBERTY” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS. 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE 
AUTUMN SEASON. 
“LIBERTY ” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QuaInT, anD VARIED. Dainty Faprics tn Exclusive Desiens 


and Ovlours Harmonies 
Over 200 Patterns, many a monies 


AT INEXPENSIVE PRICES FOR 
PrinTED BotH SIDES ALIKE. UPHOLSTERY DRAPERIES. 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. 


Prices from 4d. per ya. 
Patterns Post-tree. Patterus Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICEs. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1897 pene ee £425,000, 000. 


MR. BROWNING’ Ss SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 

| President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘Our Eyes,” 

(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA T I 


N A. 
‘*The Royal Cocoa.” 
Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’—Society. 

THE CZAkK’S PEACK fu MESSAGH.—‘“ Send immediately to office 
of Marshal, Imperial Conrt, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half- 
pound tins Schweitzar’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”— (TrLea@ram 
FROM St. PETERSBURG). 

Sir ANDREW CLARK,— 
ZER’S COCOATINA.”’ 




















OUR. 


EYE $. 





“* Be sure to give your patients SCHWEIT- 








St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
"te Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


~CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
\ SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight vears Second 
Mistress of Bolton High &cho)l for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall,—The HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th, 1893, 








S FOR F PFO H-D 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


rae 0 F’*S 
NONCONFORMIST 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application. 





S!LLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1856 
—BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
Strict attention paid to 


location, Thorough general and practical instruction. 4 t 
Best references in 


physical development. Large garden and_ playground. 
England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS. 


QT. LEONARDS.—*“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE. —Newhly furuishel; sea 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room, Sanitary certificate.—Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P, POTTER. 








AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 
(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High Schoc!) RECEIVES GIRLS 
tor L enguages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation thoroughly 
acquire 





RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — HEAD- 
MASTER.—WANTED, for this New School,» HEAD-MASTER. Graduate 
of London, Oxford, or Cambridge ; must have First-class Science and Ma the- 
™matical Qualific: ations, Residence and £500 Salary (gu iranteed for three years). 
—Forms of application and particulars to be obtaind from KF. J. SMI TH, Esq., 
Bank House, Bridlington,—School opens in Septemb: r, 1899. Canvassing : will 
be held a disqualification. 


—___ 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters 0; busi:ess, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pupiisuen, 1 Welling!on Street, Strand, W.C. 








ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 


HOOLEY HOUSE, PURLEY, SURREY 
(Stationa—Coulsdon, 8.E.R.). 


OLONEL A. G. SPENCER AND MAJOR S§S. NEARY, 


N ESSRS. J. TINNISWOOD AND J. E. MALON, 


eae by an Efficient + 
PREPARE CANDIDATES 
MILITIA COMPETITIVE, MILITIA. LITERARY, 
SANDHURST, and WOOLWICH. 


Hooley House is sitnated five miles from Kast Croydon and 15 from Charing 
Cross (3.E.R.). The house, which is 10 minutes’ walk from Coulsdon Station,. 
stands in its own grounds of six acres, and adjoins the Fairdean Downs. There: 
is ample stabling. 





PUPILS CAN JOIN AT ANY TIME. 





S UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
K: FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are workshops 
and alarge gymnasium. Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; under Ten, 80 guineas. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exc-llent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholarships. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JOLY 13th and 14th. 








ANDWICH (KENT)—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Commercial 
Education. Boarding Fees, 50 guineas per annum. Science a speciality.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus, &c., on application to Head-Master, KE, H. BLAKENEY, M.A,. 
(West minster and Trin. Coll., Cambridge). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“* OVERDALE” 
kK for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


fT -EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classica?: 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys, 
under 12 will be opened in Sentember. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL in the UNDERCLIFF, 
ISLE OF WIGHT.—Mr. EDWARD F.SHEPHERD, M.A, Oxon (married), 
KECEIVES a FEW BOYS, requiriug equable climate and individual care, to 
prepare for Public Schools. Large houss and groun’s. Specially suitable for 
Angio-Indian and delicate boys. Strongly recommended by medical men. 
Mrs. Shepherd will take entire charge of a fewsma)] Anglo-Indian children (boys» 
or girls) as companions to her own. Reference to parents of past and present- 
pupils and others.—Address, Underwath, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 





SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 











K ING EDWARD’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CHELMS-.- 
i FORD. Founded 1551.—40 minutes’ run from London. Handsome new 
bui.dings, fitted with every modern appliance. Chemical and Physical Laboras- 
tories, Workshops, Lecture Room, Gymnasium, Cricket Fields. The numbers 
have trebled under the present management, Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Accommodation for Natives of India. Very successful in London Matriculation 
and Preliminary Scientific. Honours List on application to the Head-Master. 
£190 gained in Scholarship 1897-8. 


7 ALDHEIM, BERNE. —Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Langnages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Bracing climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, am 
other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 


> OURNE MOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBH 
) CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14. 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Res.dent Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 


{OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUOESTER STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorongh preparation for the 
Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Classes for children under & 
Drilling, gymnastics, 


T EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House special] 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRrAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon, 




















GL BORBTARYSREP REQUIRED by YOUNG LADY. 
Shorthand (100), Typewriting, Book-keeping (single and double entry).. 
Highest references; moderate salary.—" E. S.,” $2 Camerwell New Road, 8.E, 





LADY recommends very highly an excellent ENGLISH 
FINISHING GOVERNESS or GOVERNESS-CHAPERONE. Flnert 
Tracth, German, and Italian; good Music, Drawing, Painting. Very highest 
re ferences ; has been accustomed to travel. —s.,” York House, Clapham 
Common, 8.W. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning at 11 a.m, 
Dr. STANTON COLT on 
** Bismarck,” 








N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W.., 
5 RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKS of English an@ 
Foreign SCHOOLS and EDUCAYIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
FSSHS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMEBIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten Scholarships (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 9th, for 
Olassies, Maths., and Army Class subjects. Valuable Exhibitions in July. 
ARMY CLASS and Engineering Olass free. Eight Scholarships, &., at the 
Universities since November, 1897. Excellent health record. Fine historic sur- 
woundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 


IGSHOTTE RAYLES PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, valus £50 and £49, are offered for Candidates 
under 11 years of age on December Ist. Examination December Ist.—For further 
information, apply to F. E. ROWE, M.A., or A. 0. MacLAREN, Bigshotte Rayles, 
Wokingham. 


N ISS PRICE and MISS WOODS RECEIVE GIRLS 
i of good position, above the age of 17, who require to be in London for some 
Special Study, or other definite object. Very large airy house near Hyde Park. 
Chaperonage whenever required.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 











O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
Muondon, Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


AUN’ S “his T OF (SC H.0.0 8” 
7 (An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools) 
“Gives fall particulars of best English Schools for Boys ani Girls. Crown 8vo, 
red cloth, 160 pp., Illustrated. Through all Booksellers, price ls.; or post-free 
2s, 3d., from the Publishers, J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, E-q., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EAKL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Movtern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allow:d to Country, und Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. OATALOGUE, Firru Epition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 














SUBSCRIPTIONS for THREE MONTHS, SIX MONTHS, 
and TWELVE MONTHS 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the Season 
are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas Presents. 


MUDIB#B’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; 
and at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








The Simple Construction of 


THE BLICKENSOERFER TYPEWRITER 


enables it to do more work and better work in a given time and 
with less effort than can be accomplished on any other machine. 
Its simplicity also makes it both cheap and durable, Send for 


List No.151. writing ALWAYS VISIBLE. 
£7 10s. net cash. 





THE BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Heap Orrice—NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Gondon Agents—T. TURNER, Limited, 44 HOLBORN VIATOR. 








—— 


NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Owing to the unprecedented demand for 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


a FOURTH EDITION of 
the OCTOBER NUMBER has been 


published. 


Contents. 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


. “A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT;” or, Tur War Orrice 
By H. O. Arnoup-Forstrr, M.P. 


By Lord Roras- 


to 


ON ITS TRIAL. 

3. THE INDIAN CURRENCY PROBLEM. 
CHILD. 

4, THE TSAR’S MANIFESTO. By Arnoip Wurtz. 

5. JOURNALISM AS A CAREER. By A Verzran. 

6, AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

7. DO WE SURVIVE DEATH? By F. W. H. Myers, 

8 A MUHAMADAN UNIVERSITY. By Tueopvore Morison, 


9. SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE DREYFUS CASE. By F.C 
ConYBEARE (“Huguenot”). 


10. THE KEY TO THE MYSTERY. 
11. GREATER BRITAIN. 


By L. J. Maxsz. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


NEW NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 


MR. JAMES BOWDEN jas pleasure 
in announcing that he will publish, on 
Oct. 25th, a New and Stirring Romance 
by JOSEPH HOCKING, Author 
of “The Birthright,” &c., entitled 
MISTRESS NANCY MOLES- 
WORTH, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with 
6 Full-page lilustrations by F. H. Towns- 
end, 6s. 





Also, shortly, a New Volume dealing with Lan- 
cashire Mill Life, by J. MARSHALL 
MATHER, Author of “At the Sign of 
the Wooden Shoon,’’ &c., entitled BY 
ROARING LOOM, crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, Illustrated, 6s. 


He has just published a New Powerful 
Novel by W. J. DAWSON, Author of 
“Thro’ Lattice Windows,” &c., entitled 
JUDITH BOLDERO: a Tragic Ro- 
mance ; crown 8vo, cloth gilt, I/lustrated 
by §. H. Vedder, 6s. 


London: 


JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, wc. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 
EMIN PASHA: his Life and Work. Com- 


piled from his Journals, Letters, and Scientific Notes, and from Official 
Pocuments. By Grora ScHweiTzeR. With an Introduction by R. W. 
Fev, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. With Portrait and Map, 2 vols, demy Svo, 
cloth gilt, 32s. : ; ; : z 
“4 work that no one dealing with Central African affairs can afford to 
neglect."—Daily Chronicle. , ae 
“ Appears at a highly opportune moment. The work may be of considerable 
value in bringing home more emphatically to certain publicists across the 
Cbannel certain facts w hich they appear to have forgotten.” —Stander i, 
EMIN PASH A.—“ All who are interested in this part of Africa (the 
Sudan and Central Africa)—and who is not at present ?>—where the competition 
among the European Powers is keenest, and where the forces ef darkness are 
making their last stand, will welcome this, It is a piece cf rare good fortune 
that Kmin’s carefully written and copious diaries have been so comp etely 
recovered ..... The book abounds through ut with matters of interest to the geo- 
grapher, the naturati-t, the politic'an, the studert of humanity, and all con- 
cerned with the recent history of Central Africa.”—Times. 


NOW READY. 


ODES IN CONTRIBUTION TO THE SONG 


OF FRENCH HISTORY. By Gsorae Merepitx. Crown 8vo, 6a. net. 


THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. 


12 vols. demy 8vo, and limited to 750 copies for England and America, 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has written a critical Essay, included in the first volume. 
7s. 6d, net per vol., and sets only sold. 


JOSEPH ANDREWS, 2vols.,and TOM JONES, 


Vols, I. and II., now ready. 

“Messrs, Constable have placed book-lovers under an obligation by their publi- 
cation of this beautiful edition of Fielding’s works. Fielding, although by 
universal acknowledgment our greatest novelist, has not been as well treited as 
some of the older writers. There is a delightful introductory essay by Mr. 
Gosse "—Illustrated London News. 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S 
TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. Feap., cloth gilt, or paper label, 
uncut, 4s, net the 2 vols. Also in half-leather, 6s. net. With Photogravure 
Frontuspieces. Uniform with Constable’s Edition of ** Bosweli’s Joiuson,”’ 


A COMPLETE and UNIFORM EDITION of the 
STORIES of SAMUEL LOVER, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary. 
6s, per vol., sold sinclv or in sets, 


0 Edited by D, J. O'DONOGHUE, 
Vol. l. HANDY ANDY.) 


Vol. 2. RORY O’MORE. 5 Now Ready. 

Vol.3. TREASURE TROVE: or, He would be a Gentleman. 

Vol. 4. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. First Series. 
Vol. 5. LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Second Series. 
Vol. 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 


BEYOND THE BORDER. by Watrer Dovatas 
CamPBELL. With over 160 Illustrations by Helen Stratton. Crown 8yo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, S.W. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Price 6s. net. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES 


Being Addresses on Subjects of 
Academic Study. 
Delivered to the University of Glasgow. 


BY 


JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D., 
Late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
Preface by the Master of Balliol. 


“The Addresses printed in this volume are of two kinds. My brother for a 
number of years was in the habit of giving a lecture at the beginning of each 
Session on some subject connected with the studies of the University, or on the 
work of some greut aut hor—philosopher or theologian, scientific or literary man 
—who might be regarded as a representative of one of these studies, He also, 
thronghout his tenure of the office of principal—except on oue or two occasions 
when he was prevented by ill-lieaith—delivered an Address to the graduates at 
theend of the Session after the Graduation Ceremonies, generally discussing 
Some topic connected with University Education. 

“Of the former class of Addresses the most important, to the number of 
twelve, are included in this volume. Of the latter class, which were of a 
slighter and more occasional character, I have printed two specimens at the end 
of she volume, 

‘ a Address for 1§97 contains the last words which he was able to speak in 
ADL, 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, 


London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited; and all Booksellers’. 








UT-OF-PRINT BGOKS SUPPLIED.— Please state 
wants. Our KIPLING ‘NOTE BOOK,” price 6d., will be ready chortly. 
Black’s Atlas,” 1898, published £3 3s., price 30s., carriage paid. We want 
Kipling’s “Letters of Marque,” 1891, Catalogues free. The HOLLAND 

COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham, 
71b., 28.3 101b., 2s. 6d.; 131b., 3s.; 


LIVE Fl Ss Hi. 15lb., 3s. 6d. Carriage paid, 


Dressed for Cooking. Splendid quality. 





Prompt delivery. Schoo!s, &c., catered for. Lists free, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


Ready on Friday, October 28th, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very 


Rev. Francis Picov, Dean of Bristol, sometime Dean of 
Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, Incumbent 
of St. Philips’, Regent Street, English Chaplain in Paris, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 
8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED 
ESTATE MANAGEMEMT. By H. Hersert Smita, Agent 
to the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Crewe, &c. With Plans 
and Illustrations, demy S8vo, 16s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBAL- 
TERN IN THE 93rp HIGHLANDERS DURING THE 
CAMPAIGN IN INDIA, 1857-1859, under Sir Colin 
Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Lieut. - Colonel W. Gorpon 
ALEXANDER. With numerous Iilustrations and Plans, demy 
S8vo, lbs. 

This volume is based on a copious diary kept regularly by the 

Author during the campaigns described, and contains his first- 

hand accounts of many disputed events. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, 
LL.D., D.C.L. By the Rev. H. 8S. Sonty. With Portraits, 
large crown Svo, 12s. 6d. 


TROPICS AND SNOWS: a Record of 


Sport and Travel in Various Lands. By Captain BR. G. 
Burton, Indian Staff Corps. With numerous Full-page 
Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. 


NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE: its Muni- 


cipal Origin and Growth. By the Hon. Dapune REnpzEL. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Maup Ho.zanp (Maud Wal- 


pole). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of 


Poems, Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members of a 
Literary Club. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 
HOLLAND. Selected and Edited by her Son, Bernagp 
Houianp. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE DELUSION OF DIANA. A 


New Novel. By Marcarsr Burnesipg, a New Author. 6s, 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER, A New 


Novel. By W. D. Licurnauu. 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON 


FISHING. By Wiisram Scrors. A _ Reissue of this 
Famous Work, forming Vol. VII. of “The Sportsman’s 
Library.” With the Original Plates reproduced in Photo~ 
gravure and some in Colours. Library Edition, 15s.; and 
Limited Large-Paper Edition, £2 2s. net. [October 28th. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





YOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

) 157 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the Newand Stand»rd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





‘pevoneess ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe ry ow 


1848. 


£30,000,000 





*,* “No Better Pood Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Ailen & Hanburys’ 
te Food. 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








STAR FISH COMPANY Pontoon, Grimsby, 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/= and 10/- tins, | 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 
HOPE THE HERMIT: 


A Romance of Borrowdale. 
Crown 8vo, 63, 

This is a love-story, and treats of the days of the English Revolntion, the 
saceession of William an! Mary, and the Jacob'te plots with which the Queen had 
#9 contend while King Wi'liam was away at the war. The scene is chiefly laid 
in tne neighbourhood of Keswick, or ia London. Among the real characters 
introduced are Archbishop Tillotsun, George Fox the Quaker, aud Lady Temple, 
‘eo well known from the charming Love-letters of Durutay Osborne, 


FOREIGN COURTS and FOREIGN HOMES. 


By A. M. F. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*,* This book deals with Hanoverian and French Society under King Ernest 
and the Emperor Napoleon III. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those who cannot real the Original. By 
a Bourier, Author of “ Erewnon,” * Life aud Hapit,” &c. Crown Svo, 
78. Ou. 


THE STRUCTURE AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF BIRDS. By Frank KF. Beprarp, M.A., F.R.S. Prosector and Vice- 
Secretary of the Zvological Soc.ety of London. With 252 Lilustrations. 
8vo, 21s, net. 


GERMAN LOVE: Fracments from. the 


Pap-rs of an Alien. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max Miittrr. New 
Euition. Crown dvo, 5s. [On Monday neat. 


HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. By Henry 


Asupy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Manchester Children’s Hospital and 
Lecturer on the Diseases of Children at the Owens College. With 25 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORK AND PLAY IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


By Three Head-Mistresses: Miss Dorotura Brak, Principal of the 
Cheltenham La‘ies’ College; Miss Lucy H. M. Sounsspy, of Manor House 
School, Brondesbury, N.W., late Head-Mistress of tne Oxford Hizh School ; 
and Miss J. Frances Dove, of Wycombe Abbey School, late Head-Mistre-s 
of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, N.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Eva Gorz-Booru. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


(On Monday next. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


THE INTRUDERS. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of “ Mr. Sm:th,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
ACADEMY.—“ Full of del.cate feeling aud observation,” 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 8vo, 6s. 

7. E@yprin THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

8. GEORGE SaviILe, LORD HALIFAX. 

9, THK kuUROPKAN PoweRS IN WesT 
AFRICA, 

10. THe INDIAN GOLD StTanpanp. 

ll, Tue Memorrs or Henry REEVE. 


No. 336. 
Many Memories OF Many PEOPLE, 
ETHEREAL TELFGRAPHY. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION, 
THE CARLISLE Papers. 
. FrazeERS PAUSANIAS, 
TuHacKeRayY. 





Popeye 





LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMB:R, 1898. Price Sixpence. (On Monday next, 

Contents : 

“lwo Men o’ Menorr. Chaps. 13-15. By Walter Raymond, Author of “ Gentle- 

man Uperts’s Daughter,’ &. 

A Farmer’s Yrar.—lIl. by H. Rider Haggard. 

A DorskTSHIRE Pastoral. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 

Tue Gerat LeTrer Werirers.—I, Horace WaLpo.Le. By 8.G ‘Tallentyre, 

SomE PoisoNS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Mrs. Percy Frauklaud, 

GARDEN 'HIEVES. Ry KH. Kay R>bin-on. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





READY, 234 pp. Royal 4to, with 36 Facsimile Maps and I)lnstrations. 


THE ANNALS OF THE VOYAGES OF THE 
BROTHERS NICOLO AND ANTONIO ZENO 


in the North Atlantic about the End of the Fourteenth Century, and the Claim 
founded thereon to a VENETIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 
A Criticism and an Indictment by FRED W. LUCAS. 


EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 50 Conies on 


Gand-made Paper, £223, net. 
(Fu Prospectus on Application, 


Japanese Paper, £4 4s. net. 


HENRY STEVENS, SON, and STILES, 39 Great Russell St., 
LONDON, W.C. 


VITALITY : 
An Appeal, an Apology, and a Challenge. 
By LIONEL BEALE. Free by post, 6d, 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Maguvificent Vessels 
PACKET COMPANY.— 











WINTER 


SPECIAL TOURS. 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM 


For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Striet (West ! 
| 


End), London, 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


RAMBLES IN LION LAND: Three Monthy’ 


Leave Passed in Somaliland. By Capt. B. Pearce, H.M., Assistant Deputy 
Commissioner of British Central Africa, With Ilius:rations and Maps 
Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d, [Vert week, | 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By W. G. Gutrayo, 


With 435 Illustrations, and with Notes by T. J. Larkin. Large crown 8v0, 
Cs. 6d. [Next week, 


THE TENDENCY OF RELIGION. By Colonel 


R. Exias, late 59th Regiment. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Broadly comprehensive in its survey. Counciseness, admirable lucidity marks 
every page.”—Last Anglian Daily Times. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE, 


GERMAN ROMANCES. Translations from 


Mu-ceus, Fouqué, Tick, Hoffmann, and Richter. With Introduction by 
H. D. Traivy, aud Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 33, 6d, 
each, [Next week, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 


Introduction by ANDREW Lana, and new LPhotogravure Iilustra‘ions by 
Harry Furniss. Square crown 8vo, 63s [In a few days. 


THE SHARK HUNTER; or, The Life and 


Adventures of Richard Harman, Master Mariner. By Captain CHarLes 
Youna, Author of *‘ Harold the Viking,” &. With Illustrations by k, 
André. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. [Neat week, 


New Six~Shilling Novels 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CHANGELING. By Sir Watrer Basayr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“In some respects this is the strongest novel that Sir Walter Besant has-ever 
written,” —Literature, 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. By Gerorce Pasroy, 


Autaor of ‘‘ The Career of Candida,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“Tne cleverness of George Paston’s book, th» ease and exce'lence of the styla 
are so remarkable...... This brilliant writer.”—Spectutor, 
“ C.ever and readabls.”—Academy, 


A CLOUD OF DAWN. By Awnie Vicrori 


Durron, Author of “Theoiies,” **Wisdom’s Folly,” &c. Crowa 8vo, s. 
[Next week. 





HOLLINHURST. By Frances A. Coxpicor. 


Crown S8vo, 63. [ Ready. 


THE UNATTAINABLE. 


Author of ** Shallow:.” Crowu 8vo, 6s. 


By Myra Sway, 


[ Ready. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 
THE CROSS IN TRADITION, 


HISTORY, AND ART. Bytheo Rev. W. W. Seymour. With Bibliograp y 
and afull Index and 266 Ilustrations, comprising 520 pp. handsomely printed 
in 4to. Cloth extra, giit tops, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 


A Series of the Biographies of the Leaders in the Prote-tant Reformation, Men 
who, while differing in their gifts, were influenced by the same spirit. 
Edited by SamusL MacauLey Jackson, Professor of Church History, New 
York University. 


1. MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546). 


THE HEXO OF THE REFORMATION. By Henry Erster Jacoss, D.0, 
LL.D, Professor of 8,stematic Theology, Evangelicil Lutheran Semiuary, 
Philauelphia, Fully Illustrated, crowa 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 

Full prospectus of thiz Series sent on application. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIF& 
AFTER THE EXILE. Third Series in the course of the American Lec 
tures on the History of Religions, 1897-8, By the Rev. Canon ‘I. K. 
Curernk, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BIRD STUDIES: an Account of the Land 


Rirds of Eastern North America, By Wittiam E. D, Scorr. With 16 
Il ustrations frum Original Paotographs. 4to, half-roan, gilt top, 21s. uct. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI- 


CHRISTIANITY IN THEIR FINAL CONFLICT. By Samuet J, ANDKEWS, 
Author of “ The Life of our Lord upoa Earth,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
AND NEW YORK, 
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wr, HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 
IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND: 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the 
Tibetan Authorities, Imprisonment, Torture, and 
Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols., 32s. net. 





THE TIMES.—“ The ordinary reader will be struck with the 
portraits, which show that in a very few weeks he must have 
endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. Other travellers, no 
doubt, have gone further, but none who have escaped with their 
iives have fared worse...... He tells a plain and manly tale, with- 
out affectation or bravado...... A book, certainly, that will be read 
with interest and excitement.” 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897, 
By OCTAVE UZANNE, Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois 
Courboin, 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 35s. 

Punch.—“‘ As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and 
éramatist, for staze-manager and theatrical costumier, this work is a most 
valuable authority on feminine costumes in France. The colouring of the 
pictures is excellent.” 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By CLaup Nugent. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol., 16s. 
This is practically a history of the English Court during the Regency. In it 
will be found e»ntemporary accounts of the great people who sided with the 
Prince of Wales against his father George III. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Epwarp Rostns, With 12 Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 12:. 

The St. James's Gazette.—“ Of the attractive features of Mr. Robins’ 's volume 
not the least is t 1e number of interesting portraits. The author bas studikd hs 
sadject closely and succees ’ed in giving a very fair impression of the times and 
aveuts of which h3 treats.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT, 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GEORGE WxyNDHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note bv W. E. Hentey. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63 
The Academy.—“* Whatever shortcoming: his verse may possess, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived fur; it has pulse aad blood, 
Mr. Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol. 
The St, Jumes’s Gazette.—‘** Mr. Norris’s vew story is one of his bost. It is 
handled throughout in the perfect: manner to which his readers are accustomed, 
The plot is developed with the skill of a practi-ed novelist.” 


THE TWO MAGICS. By Henry Javes. 1 vol. 


The Daily News.—‘‘ I'he first story shows Mr. James's subt!est characteristics, 
his supreme delicacy of touch, his surpassing mastery of the art of suzgestion. 
The second story is a delightful cumedietta, abounding in dialogue, swift, 
brilliant, polished.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELLEN Guaseow. 1 vol. 
The Manchester Courier.—“ It is a human document of enthralling interest. 
Vot since the journal of Marie Bashkirtseff was published has the world been 
given the heart of a woman to read on an open page as in this volume,” 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Puc, peor of “ A Street in Suburbia,” &e. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by J. and W. Bezgars‘aff, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol. 

The Daily Telegraph —“ Mr. Pugh studies the East End and low life witha 
singularly vivid power and picturesque style of presentation, which mike him 
one of the masters of this style of craft. If the book were rer Mar xe able tor 
nothing else, the pictures which illustrate it would make it noticeable. 


THE TERROR: a Romance of the Revolution. 


By Feurtx Gras, Author of “ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 








The Pall Mail Gazette.—‘“A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and | 


exciting adventures.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MaxweE ut Gray, Author of “‘ The Last Sentence,” 1 vol. 
The Daily Mail.—* A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. 


By Kassanpra VivariA. 1 vol. 
The Athenewm.—‘ We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
ey The book is distinguished by an abounding vitility, anda very real 
c.pacity for receiving and recording impressious obtained at first hand.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Matitpa MaLurnG. 1 vol. 
The Illustrated London News,—“ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, is 
teald with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
che reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C 








SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY: HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L. Currs, D.D. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6°. 

“ This compendium is, allowing for its brevity, the best work of the kind 
which has been published in English. Mr. Outts’s book, in short, is at once 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be read.”—Athenzum, 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY: THE 
LITURGY AND RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH, By the 
Rev. F. E. Warren, B.D., F.8.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: ST. POLYCARP, 


BISHOP OF SMYRNA. By the Rev. BLomFieLp Jackson, M.A. Small post 
8vo, cloth boards,1s, This is ene of a series of small books intended to contain 
Translations into English of the earliest Christian Writings, either in whole 
or in part. Readers will be thus brought face to face with the literature of 
the first Christian centuries, 


SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late Rev. 


F. B. Woovwakp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


SERMONS OF THE LATE DEAN GOULBURN ON 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST. Edited by the Rev. B. Comproy. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. A Selection of Sermons hitherto unpublished. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE CHURCH 
IN THE WEST INDIES. | By the Rev. A. Caxpscorr, B.D. With Mop, 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE STORY OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN QHURCH. By the Rev. B. Sruouos. With Map, 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS: THE HISTORY OF THE 


S.P.C.K., 1¢93-1898, This Volume gives a fairly full account of the circum- 
stances in which the Society originated, and of the various works carried on 
by it throughout the world to the present day. The information contained 
in the volume is drawn in the main from the Society’s Minute Books, and 
the material thus gleaned furnishes, perhaps, a more complete account of 
Church Jife and werk during the last two centuries than could be had from 
any other source. By the Rev. W. Osporn B. ALLEN, M.A, and the Rev. 
Epmunp McCuure, M.A., Secretaries of the Society. Demy 8vo, with a 
Frontispiece and several Illustrations, buckram, boards, 10, 61, 

“We commend to all who are interested in such work this record of a 
grzat purpose, nobly conceived and faithfully carried out.”—Tumes, 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the His- 
tory of Eastern and Western Cbristexdom until the Reformarion, and that 
of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By Epmunp McCiuue, 
M.A. QOontaining 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketca Maps in the 
Text, 4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church’s ex- 
pansion, and at the same time to show briefly the iuterdependence of eccle- 
siastical and secular history. The in‘ormation given on the map: has been 
necessarily limited by their size and number, but the main features of the 
spread of the Christian faith have been, it is hoped, broadly traced, and the 
ailied changes in political geography sufficiently dep'cted. 

“*A great deal of Jabour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of 
this atlas.” —Academy,. 

“The 130 pages of letterpress, into which the fifty sketch maps are incor- 
porated, form an extremely careful piece of compressed work, desigued to 
explain tbe large maps. They are, in fact, an epitome of Church history, 
and every effort appears to have been made to mike the account precisa and 
accurate.”—Guardian, 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS: 
ASSYRIA, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF NINEVEG. 
By the late Ggoree Smirn, of the British Museum. New and Revised 
Edition by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Sarcz, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


| MODERN ROMANISM, SOME FEATURES OF. With 


an Appendix, bringing the Work up to July, 1898. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d, 


TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Curersrina G. 


Russetm. New | dition, post 8vo, buckram boards, top edge gilt, 33. 6d. 


VERSES. By Curisrina G. Rossxrtt. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,’’ and the ‘*‘ Face of the Deep.” Small 
post 8vo, printed in red and black, on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5:.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THEODORE AND WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in 
S:. Panl’s Uathedral in December, 1896. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo, with several Illustrations, 


cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
“The Bishop’ s polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate 
in tone, and it need hardly be said that “he illnstrates his thesis with great 


ec clesiastical and arci ological learning.’’—Times. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THESE ISLANDS 
BEFORE THE COMING OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Right Rev. 
G. F. Browne, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. 

CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE-BOOKS BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. Henry Barciay Sweté, D.D., Litt.D. 
With Facsimiles of MSS., crown 8vo, buckram boards, 4s, 


THE CHURCH HiSTORICAL SOCIETY. 
These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society. President, the Lord Bishop of London. 


XLVI. THE LATER MEDIZVAL DOCTRINE OF THE 


EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. By the R v, B. J. Kipp, D.D., Keble College, 
Oxford, Small post 8vo, c'oth boards, 2s, 


XLVII. JOHN WESLEY. A Lecture by the Rev. A. J. 
Mason, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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WM. BLACKWOUD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS 


NEW NOVEL BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “MONA MACLEAN.” 
On October 28th will be published 


WINDYHAUGH. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS 
(Margaret G. Todd, M.D.), 
Author of “ Mona Maclean” and “ Fellow Travellers.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHAR- 
TUM. By G. W. Srerevens, Author of “Egypt in 1898,” 
“The Land of the Dollar,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” 
&c. With 8 Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This book is a masterpiece...... Mr. Steevens’s description 
of the battle of Omdurman reaches, we do not hesitate to 
say, the high-water mark of literature.” —SprctarTor. 

“ So vivid, so vivacious, that the scenes pass before you as in 
an animatograph.”—OvuTLooK. 

“A magnificent performance—modern to the last degree of 
up-to-dateness, yet full of that old spirit which takes pride in 
fighting well done, and in the steady growth of Britain’s borders.” 

—Buack AND WHITE. 

“This magnificent war-book....../ A book to buy and to keep and 
to turn to if ever the flame of patriotism burns low.” 

— Brivish WEEKLY. 


THIRD EDITION. 


VE 7 
JOHN SPLENDID. By Netw Mownno, 
Author of “ The Lost Pibroch.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

«John Splendid’ is an achievement of rare merit and dis- 
tinction. It is written in as pretty a style as the most fastidious 
could demand; and without ever ceasing to be prose, there are 
pages of sheer poetry in which the word and the phrase are the 
happiest inspirations.”—PaLL Mau, Gazerre. 

**Neil Munro’s latest work shows what a Scotch romance can be 
—of what interest, what stirring excitement, and with what a 
fascinating mise-en-scéne...... The interest never flags, the mind 
never wearies.”—DartLty TELEGRAPH. 

“Dame Dubh and the widow of Glencoe are worthy of the best 
artists in fiction.”—Mr. ANprew Lang, in the Bookman. 


NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA GERARD. 


THE IMPEDIMENT. By Dorornea 


GeRARD (Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author cf 
*‘ Lady Baby,” “A Spotless Reputation”; and Joint-Author 
of “ Reata,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author holds our interest as she lays scene after scene 
before us, and she keeps the final issue well hidden till the end 
comes.”—MAaNCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 


THE POETRY and THE RELIGION 
OF THE PSALMS. The Croall Lecture, 1893-94. By 
James Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Onental Languages in 
the University of Glasgow, Author of “The Early Religion 
of Israel,’ &&. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: a Retro- 


spect. By his Granddaughter, Mrs. C. L. Lewzs. With 
Portraits and other [Ilustrations. post Svo, 6s, 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 


ADAM BEDE. By Grorce Exior. Pocket 
Edition, 3 voli. pott 8vo, 3s. net; bound in leather, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


SWEDENBORG’S THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS, 


Svo, cloth, 2s.; Pocket Edition, cloth, 1s. 


HEAVEN AND HELL; also the Inter. 


mediate State, or World of Spirits, A Relation of 
Things Heard and Seen. By EMANust SwepENBoRG. With 
Preface by the late Rev. T. Harruey, M.A., Rector of 
Winwick, Northamptonshire. 

[Versions can also be had in the following languages :—Latin, 6s. ; French, 33, » 
German, 2s, 6d.; Swedish, 4s.; Danish, 33.; Italian, 4s.; Hindi, 5s,; and 
Arabic, is. ] 

“Viewing Swedenborg’s system as a whole, it is seen to be replete with a 
philosophy which covers the whole ground of its disclosures, It gives a rationale, 
not only of all the physical facts, but of all the intellectual and moral doctrines 
of which it treats.’ —Rev. Grorce Busu, M.A., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Literature, New York University. 


Pp. 776, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S THEO- 
LOGICAL WRITINGS. By Rev. Samurnt M. Warren, 


Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to hig 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what to 
select or where to begin. The work above named has been compiled in order to 
satisfy a widely expressed want. It contains the most important passages from 
all Swedenhorg’s theological works, arranged under heads, so as to present on 
each subject a complete and authoritative exposition of what he taught, 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE LOVE AND THE DIVINE WISDOM. 
[Versions can also be had in the following languages :—Latin, 43, 6d,; French, 
3s.; German, 3s. ; Swedish, 43,; Danish, ls,; Italian, 3s.; and Icelandie, 2s, 6d,} 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


ANGELIC WISDOM CONCERNING THE 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 

“ T can venture to assert that as a moralist Swedenhorg is above all praise ; 
and that as a naturalist, psychologist, and theolozian he has strong and varied 
claims on the gratitude and admiration of the professional and philosophical 
student.”—CoLERIDGE, 

[Versions can also be had in the following Ianguazes:—French, 3s. 6d,; 
German, 4s. ; Swedish, 4s.; Italian, 3s. 6d.; and Polish, 3s. } 


*,* The ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of these and the other Theologica} 
Writings of Swedenborg MAY BE READ at all ; 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


An Annotated Catalogue will be sent, post-free, on application to the Secretary 
and Agent, Mr. JAMES SPEIRS, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


J. M. DENT AND C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY EARLY IN| 
NOVEMBER, | 
THE 

| 


TEMPLE 
EDITION OF 
DICKENS, 
A NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN’S 


NOVELS. Edited by R, Brimiry Jounson. With 60 Ooloured Illustra- 
tions by C. E. and H. M. Brock, with Coloured Portrait and a Special Cover 
Design by Paul Woodroffe. In 10 volumes, foolscap 8vo, 25s, net, or in cloth 
hoards, 28s, 64. net. _Kach novel, 5s, net the two volnmes (Just Ready. 
First and Second Large Cheap Editions Exhausted. 
Third Large Edition Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 2s. net; also demy 8vo, with numerous 
Hlustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 





Uniform with 
THE TEMPLE EQITION OF SCOTT. 
Poti 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. net per vol. ; paste grain, 2s, net. 
per vol, Complete Works only supplied: 
The Series will be commenced with the issue of 


E PICKWICK PAPERS in 3 vols. 


Piease Apply for Prospectus. 


Ti 





THE | A Series of Masterpieces of English Literature 
TEMPLE | in Prose and Poetry, and other acknowledged 


| Universal Classics. Pott 8vo, with an Etched 
CLASSICS ; 


or Photogravure Frontispiece. 
EDITED BY 


Israel Gollancz’ 


LITERATURE of Oct, 15, 1898, says, in the course of a long, eulogistic notice: 
‘© The gratitude of the public is certainly due to Messrs. Dent for their enter 
prise in this matter, as well as for the skill with which it has been carried out.” 


THE 


TEMPLE 
CLASSICS. 


Tsrael Gollancz 
A CHILD’S BOOK OF SAINTS. By WiLtiAM 


Canton, Author of “ W. V., Her Book,” ‘ The Invisible Playmate,” &, 
With 18 Full-page Illustrations, and Frontispiece in Twelve Colours by T. H. 
Robinson, with a beautiful Design on Cover in Six Colours by the same 





Limp cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp lambskin 


leather, 2s. net. 


For List of Volumes already published and in 
Course of Preparatfon 
Write for Special Prospectus. 








Artist. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Ready in November. 
J. M. DENT AND CO.’S | The Public are requested to 
: ; write for Prospectuses of 


CATALOGUE OF 


XMAS | 





series and costly issues, space 
for a full description of which 
ean ill be spared in the pages: 
of a catalogue. 


AND OTHER WoRKS 
IS NOW READY. 


29 AND 30 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W&., 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


PUBLISHED LAST MONDAY. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RED AXE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
Author of “THE RAIDERS,” “CLEG KELLY,” &c. 


Christian World.—“ Picturesque and fascinating. As powerful a romance 
of the kind as this author has yet written.” 


MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


RODEN’S CORNER, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


is now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Black and White.—‘‘In ‘ Roden’s Corner’ Mr. Merriman has given us of 
his very best—a story original, exciting, and thoroughly readable from title-page 


to finis.” P y 
Literature.—‘‘ The idea of ‘ Roden’s Corner’ is an excellent one—‘ new and 
original’ in a day when novelty and originality are hard indeed to come by.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 


The Biographical Edition of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now Ready. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND; and 


THE LECTURES. With 2¢ Full-page Illustrations by GrorGe pu 
Maurier, F, Barnarp, and I’'RankK Dickser, R.A., and 11 Woodcuts. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899. 
%,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


“A book to be read with pure enjoyment.” 
—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: a Bio- 


graphical Sketch. By AUGUSTINE BIRREL, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Portraits, 
10 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile Letters. SECOND EDITION, 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Spectator.—‘* Mr. Birrel! has accomplished what seems to us very little short 
of a musterpiece in a very difficult kind...... One feels on laying down the book 
that it was a loss not to have known Lockwood; but one feels also that by the 
literary skill of his friend that loss has been at least partially made good.” 


MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 


Just published.—Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Vol. I. 
ContenTs.—Prometheus the Firegiver; Eros and Psyche; and The Growth of 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ORNE WHITE. 


Just published.—Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A LOVER OF TRUTH. By Enza Orne 


Waits, Author of A Browning Courtship,” ‘‘ The Coming of Taeodora,” &e. 


THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ 
TRAVEL” SKETCHES, 


On October 26th.—SECOND SERIES.—Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY 


AND GREECE. By the late Jonn AppInGTon Symonps, 
*,* The Third Series will be issued on November 26th, 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


Reprinted from the *‘ Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[On October 26th. 


IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the Country. 


By Jonw HatsHam. Crown 8vo, 6s, [In a few days. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING. By W. M. 


THACKERAY. New and Cheaper Edition, square 16mo, 2s. 64. 
[On October 26th. 


For NOVEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Conrents :— 
Picuts ror THE Fuac.—XI. InkeR- {Somes Memories oF KENSINGTON 
MANN. By the Rev. W.H. Fitchett. | Patacrk. By An Old Whig. 
Tue since or Bomarsunp as seen | WitcHcraFt. By Canon Wood, D.D. 
FRoM THE Deck oF THe ‘Foam.’ By |THE JomnviLLe Towner. By F. M. 


the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. Ph .-.g _— L 
' F Oxericat Lire, 
= \ eee Lerress, XX.- By the Rev. Stewart F. L, Bernays. 
sis Zike Movutpom. Part I. By Orme 
is New Mittens. By Stephen Crane. Agnus. 
*," Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on October 26th. 


NEW EDITION, IN 








MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Poet Laureate’s New Book. 


LAMIA’S WINTER- QUARTERS. 
A SEQUEL TO “THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE.” 


Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW WORK. 
TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE DAY’S WORK. 


6s. 
THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ Admirable volumes, of the highest merit as & 
standard guide to French political institutions.” 
LE TEMPS.—“ Un hommage magnifique aux vertus de notre race.” 


~ BISMARCK: | 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 
Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Oficial and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 
In 3 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The scandalous, as well as the political, curiosity of Europe 
will be amply gratified by the puvlication of these volumes of secret history.....« 
He has drawn a most remarkable picture of a great statesman,” 


Crown 8vo, 














MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAARTENS 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* There is something peculiarly fascinating in Mr. 
Maarten Maartens’ new story. It is one of those exquisitely told tales, not un- 
happy, nor tragic, yet not exactly ‘happy,’ but full of the pain—as a philosopher 
has put it—that one prefers, which are read, when the reader is in the right 
mood, with, at least, a subdued sense of tears, tears of pleasure.” 


CORLEONE. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*“ A splendid romance.” 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. MRS. OLIPHANT. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE£.—" Models of what such stories should be.” 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. a. a. vacHEtt. 


ATHENZUM.—‘“ It is a story which the English reader will greet with 
pleasure...... The book is good reading to the end.” 








NEW BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN KEBLE’S PARISHES: a History of 


Hursley and Otterbourne. By Cuar.totre M, Yones, an Old Inhabitant. 
With Lilustrations and Map. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 10a. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY CECIL 


RAIKES, late her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. By Henry St. Jonw 
RalkEs. 





In 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


EDWARD THRING, Head-Master of Upping- 


ham School: Life, Diary, and Letters. By GkorGe R. Parkin, C.M.G., M.A. 
With Portraits. 
OUTLOOK.—* Mr. Parkin has done his work with distinction and firmness 
and with true feeling.” 





Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN 


TIMES.—‘' A very bright little book—genial, humorous, perhaps a little 
fantastic and wayward here and there, but full of bright glimpses of nature and 
sprightly criticisms of life. Elizabeth is the English wife of a German husband, 
who finds and makes for herself a delightful retreat from the banalities of life 
in a German provincial town by occupying and beautifying a deserted convent.” 





VOL. VI. NOW READY. 


AUBREY DE VERE’S COLLECTED POEMS. 


Vol. VI. LEGENDS AND RECORDS OF THE CHURCH AND THE 
EMPIRE. Part I. The Romanc-Barbaric Aves. Part II. Mediwval Records. 


New Edition, Globe 8vo, 5s. 





NEW EDITION, Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTED SONNETS, OLD AND NEW. 


By CuarLes Tennyson Turner, Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennrsom, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENTY. 


UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND: a 
Tale of the Peninsular War. With 12 Page Illustrations 
by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


BOTH SIDES THE BORDER: a Tale of 


Hotspur and Glendower. With 12 Page Illustrations by 
Ralph Peacock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


AT ABOUKIR AND ACRE; a Story of 


Napoleon’s Invasion of Egypt. With 8 Page Illustrations 
by William Rainey, R1., and 3 Plans, crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 





By KATHARINE TYNAN. | By E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


THE HANDSOME BRAN- AGIRLOF TO-DAY. With 
DONS: a Story for Girls, With | 6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude 
12 Page Illustrations by Gertrude | Demain Hammond, R.I. Crown 
Demain Hammond, R.I. Crown 8vo, 8vo, cloth elegant, 33. 6d. 
ec uth elegant, olivine edzes, és. By J. CHALMERS. 


Py OLIPHANT SMEATON. | FIGHTING THE MATA- 

A MYSTERY OF THE BELE. With 6 Page I)lustrations 

PACIFIO. With 8 Page Illustra. | by Stanley L. Wood. Orown 8vo, 
tions by Wal Paget. Crown 8v0, | cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


c oth elegant, olivine edges, 5:, By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


| 
ier dhol ngage THE PILOTS OF POMONA: 
THE TURKISH AUTO- a Tale of the Orkney Islands. New 
MATON: a Tale of the Time of | Edition, with 6 Page Ilustratiors 
Catherine the Great of Russia. | by John Leighton. Orown 8vo, 
With 6 Page LIilustrations by | cloth elegant, 3s. 


William Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, | By GORDON STABLES. 


cloth elegant, 33. 6d. | 
i aacmounen, | COURAGE, TRUE HEARTS 
: The Story of Three Boys who Sailed 
IN PIRATE WATERS. With in Seacekel Fortune, With 6 aoe 
8 Illnstrations by Taber. Crown | Illustrations by W. 8S. Stacey. 
Svo, cloth elegant, 5s, | Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d, 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
AN ALPHABET OF ANIMALS. With 26 


Full-page Plates, a large number of Vignettes and Cover De 
sign by Carton Moore Park. Demy 4to (12 in. by 10 in.), ds. 


THE TROUBLES OF TATTERS, and other 


Stories. By Axice Tatwin Morris. With 62 charming 
Illustrations in Black and White by Alice B. Woodward. 
Square 8vo, decorated cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RHYMES. By Mrs. Percy 


Dearmer. With 20 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
Decorative Title-page, and Cover Design in Two Colours, 
imperial Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE REIGN OF PRINCESS NASKA. By 


AmeELIA Hurtcuison Stiruine, M.A, With over 50 Illustra- 
tions by Paul Hardy. Crown S8vo, cloth elegant, 2s, 6d. 


CHIPS AND CHOPS. By R. Neisx. With 


16 Illustrations by H. R. Millar. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 


BLACKIE'S | 
HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth elegant, Illustrated. 


THE LADY ISOBEL. 


Euiza F. PoLuarp. 


THE BONDED THREE. AN UNAPPRECIATIVE 


By Bessie MArRcHAnT. AUNT, By Jane H. SPETTIGUE. 


A DREADFUL MISTAKE. THE EAGLE’S NEST. By 


By GERaLvINE MOCELER, 8. E. CAR? WRIGHT, 


BLACKIE’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

Cloth elegant, Illustrated. 


3y HER FRIEND AND MINE. 


By FLORENCE COOMBE, 


Also NEW STORY BOOKS at is. 6d., 1s., 9d., and 6d. 


BLACKIE and SON’S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS suitable 
for Presentation, School Prizes, Rewards, 'c., sent post-free on appli- 
cation. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





GHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


Complete in 10 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; half-morocco or 
half-calf, £7 10s. 


CONTAINS THIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES contributed by 
Specialists such as—W. E. Guanstong, R. D. BLAckMorz, 
AnpREW Lana, W. E. Hentey, Canon AINGER, THomas A 
Epison, A. R. Watuace, Dean Farrar, and a host of writers. 
of equal eminence. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 1s UP TO DATE. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE, March 8th, 1893, says:—*In many ways the 
* Britannica’ is a work rather for the specialist than the ordinary man, who 
wants are far better supplied by the brief but far more comprehensive notes »¢ 
‘Chambers’s.”” INDEED, in the Present Form, ‘CHAMBERS’S’ is almost 
AN IDEAL WORK OF REFERENCE.” 


CHAMBERS’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW LARGE-TYPE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Complete in 1 vol. imperial 8vo, 1,264 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, 18s. 
Witk numerous I)lustrations. 


Edited by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 


Assistant-Editor of ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopx lia,” 


This New Library Dictionary of the Engl’sh Language gives the Explan:t'on, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of Words, together with Compound Phrases, 
Technical Terms in usa in the Arts and Sciences, Colloquial and Slang Words, 
being in fact a Treasury of English from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century. 


**Should satisfy the needs of all except those who are in a speci-~ 
fie sense students of words and language....A workmanlike ana’ 
well-appointed volume......A valuable and useful dictionary that would 
enrich any library.’’—Scotsman. 


“Is not only cheap, but learned, easy of reference, and compre- 
hensive.”— Weekly Sun, 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY: 


With Copious Bibliographies and Pronunciations of the more 
difficult Names. 
1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, 15s. 
“*The best biocraphical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for s 
long time,”’—Athenzum. 
“* Easily beats all books of its kind and si-e hitherto available to book-buyers 
who are not millionaires.”—London Daily Mail. 





CHAMBERS’S 


CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Topographical, Statistical, Historical, Pronouncing. 
Crown 8vo, 768 pp., 6s., cloth ; or with 32 Maps, 8s., cloth; 12+., half-moroeco. 


“A very useful volume, which contains a really prodigious amount of informa- 
tion about many thousands of p'aces.”—Times, 

** As a desk book for quick consultation, and as a working gazetteer, it leaves 
nothing to be desired.’’—Scotsman. 


In rich cloth bindings and charmingly Illustrated by Lewis Baumer, W. H. C. 
Groome, W. Boucher, P. Tarrant, G. Nicolet, and J, Finnemore. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
5/—THE GIRLS OF ST. WODE’S. By L. T. Meade. 
36—BELLE. By the Author of “ Tip-Cat,” ‘‘ Laddie,” &e. 
36—HERMY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
2/6—GREYLING TOWERS. By Mrs. Molesworth. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
5/—DASH AND DARING. By G. A. Henty, G. M. Fenn: 


D. Ker, &e. 

5/-DRAW SWORDS! By G. Manville Fenn. 

6—THE WHITE PRINCESS OF THE HIDDEN CITY. By 
I 


». L. JOHNSTONE. 


6—O’ER TARTAR DESERTS. By David Ker. 
6—NIC REVEL: a White Slave’s Adventures in Alli- 


gator Land. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 


1/-COLA MONTI. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman. 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
2/—TWO GREAT POETS (Shakespeare and Tennyson). 
1/-TENNYSON: the Story of his Life. By E. J, Cuth- 


BERTSON. 


ioe) 


© 9 





Ready shortly. 2s. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S NEW RECITER. 


Edited by R. C. H. MORISON. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgb- 
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HODDER = AND  STOUGHTON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S LIFE. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, 


F.R.S.E. By Georer Apam Smirn, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
.of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. With Portraits. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[Ready in December. 


WORKS BY PROF. HENRY DRUMMOND. 
THE IDEAL LIFE, AND OTHER UNPUB- 


LISHED ADDRESSES. With Introductory Sketches by 
W. Rovertson Nicoun, LL.D., and Ian Mactaren. Crown 
Gvo, cloth, 6s. Second Edition, completing 23,000. 


THE ASCENT OF MAN. Lowell Lectures. 


Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Seventh Edition, com- 
pletin zx 29,000. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
a pe late cloth, 3s. 6d. Thirty-fifth Edition, 
completing 123,000. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


3s. 6d. Thirty-sixth Thousand. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S BOOKLETS. 
White leatherette, 1s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


The Greatest Thing in| The Changed Life. 


the World. The City without a 
Pax Vobiscum. Church. y 


The Programme of 
Christianity. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Fancy boirds, Is. 6d, 
Baxter’s Second Innings. 


NEW BOOK BY THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
CAPRICCIOS. By the Dvucness or Lzxps, 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 

“We must congratulate the Duchess of Leeds on her clever volume of short 
stories, which display literary ability of no mean order...... We have nothing but 
vraise for this volume, which is one of real literary interest.”—St, James's 
Gazette. 

“ The tales are worked ont with a graceful art which has a delicate charm of 
its ows, and should not fail to please,”—Scotsman, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 


By 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT Fow.teR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Will be placed among the most brilliant novels of the year.”—Daily News. 

“*The novel of the season,’ will probably be the popular verdict upon this 
amazingly witty and brilliant story.’”’—Speaker. 

‘* A remarkable book.” —Literature. 

“ Beyond doubt a book to read.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“ An admirable piece of work.’’—Black and White. 

‘It is an extremely clever book, and Miss Fowler deserves hearty congratula- 
tions upon her succe-s.”—Review of Reviews. 


NEW BOOK BY W. J. DAWSON. 
TABLE TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 


W. J. Dawson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A very good book to put into the hands of young men.”—Times. 


“A better book to give to a young man it would be difficult to find.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


By 





NEW BOOK BY DR. SCHOFIELD. 
THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. By Atrnrep T. 


Scuorretp, M.D., M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Dia- 
grams, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE LAND OF THE MONUMENTS: Notes 


of Egyptian Travel. By JoserH Ponnarp. With Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. Wricut, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ Mr. Pollard has performed a real service by placing the results of his reading 
and personal observations in so readable and handy a form. Will prove a very 
useful guide for the more studious ciass of visitors to the ever enchanting valley 
of the Nile.”"—Daily Neus. 





NEW BOOK BY HESBA STRETTON. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 


Stretton, Author of 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” &c. 


By Hespa 
“Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


CATHOLICISM, ROMAN AND ANGLICAN. 


By the Rev. A. M. Farrpatirn, M.A., D.D., LL.D., Principal 

of Mansfield College, Oxford; Author of “The Place of 
Christ in Modern Theology,” &c. 

Coytayts.—The Churches and the Ideal of Religion—Catholicism and the 

Apology for the Ohristian Faith—Catholicism and Thought—Catholicism and 


Historical Criticism—Manning and the Catholic Revival—Angl tholici 
the New and the Old, &c, - — ne 


N.B.—Owing to Principal Fairbairn’s visit to India the publication of his 
Work THE PERSON OF CHRIST AND THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION, which was announcei for next Jauuary, has peen an- 
avoidably postponed till the autumn of next year. 


THE LATE DR. R. W. DALE. 


THE LIFE OF R. W. DALE, LL.D., OF 
BIRMINGHAM. By his Son, A. W. W. Dats, M.A. With 
Portrait, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. BERNARD. 
VIA DOMINI. Sermons for Christian 


Seasons. By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College 
Dublin, and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity, 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY. 
WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM? 


A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke. By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Professor in Aberdeen University, 
formerly Fellow of Exeter and of Lincoln College, and 
Professor of Classical Archeology, Oxford. Part [.—The 
Importance of the Problem. Part II.—The Solution of the 
Problem. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE 


ROMAN CITIZEN. Fourth Edition, 8vo, with Map, 10s. 6d. 


** Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a traveller 
and archeologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. 
The book is, like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It 
shows everywhere personal learning, personal impres:ion; it Las the sharp 
touch of the traveller and the eye-witness.”—Times, 


BEFORE A.D. 170. Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“This volume is the most important contribution to the study of early 
Chnrch history which has been published in this country since the great work 
of Bishop Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory 
fails us, without a rival in any foreign country.”"—Guardian, 





WORKS BY PROFESSOR G. A. SMITH, D.D. 
THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


HOLY LAND. By Georee Apam Smits, D.D., Professor 
of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. With 6 specially prepared Maps. Fifth 
Edition, Eighth Thousand. With Additions, Corrections, 
and New Index of Scripture References. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. 

** A very noteworthy contribution to the study of sacred history, based upon 
the three indispensable conditions of personal acquaintance with the land, a 
study of the explorations, discoveries, and decipherments, especialy of the last 
twenty years, and the employment of the resulta of Biblical criticism during the 
same period. The necessity and importance of such an undertaking need nv 
demonstration, and the results as set forth in Dr. Smith’s learned and laborious 
work will be appreciated by all competent scholars.’’"—Times. 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS, 


commonly called the MINOR. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Containing Amos, Hosea, and Micah. 
Vol. II. (recently published), Containing Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah, Haggai, Zechariah I.-VIII., “‘ Malachi,” 
Joel “ Zechariah” IX.-XIV., and Jonah. 
“ We believe that no more valuable contribution has been made in recent years 
to Biblical exegesis than this volume.”—Literature, 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vol I., Chaps. 1-39. Vol. I2., 
Chaps. 40-66. 

‘*We desire to let English readers know how very lucid, impressive—and. 
indeed, how vivid—a study of Isaiah is within their reach; tho fault of ti» 
book, if it has a fault, being rather that it finds too many points of connecti>: 
between Isaiah and our modern world than that it finds too few. In other 
words, no one can say that the book is not full of life.”"—Spectator, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


POSS PSPCSSSSSSSSPOS OOS SVS SHO SSOOVOGVOEOS 


General Literature. 
TWENTY YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


By A. Hutme Beaman. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 
[ October 26th. 


A personal narrative of experiences in Syria, Egypt, Turkey, and the Balkan 
States, including adventures in the Lebanon, durivg the bombardment of 
Alexandria, the first Egyptian Campaign, the Dongola Expedition, the Cretan 
Insurrection, &c. 

The book also contains several chapters on Turkey, its People and its Sultan. 


CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. By F. W. 
Maitianp, M.A., LL.D., Downing Professor of the Laws of 
England in the University of Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A volume of Essays on the History of the Caron Law in England. These 

Essays deal chiefly with the meacnre of authority attributed in mediaeval 

England to the Papa! jJaw-books. and are entitled’ (1) William Lyndwood, (2) 

Church, State, and Decretals, (3) William of Drogheda and the Universal Ordinary, 

(4) Henry IT. and the Criminous Clerks, (5) Execrabilis in the Common Pleas, aud 

(6) The Deacon and the Jewess, 


MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR COOPER 
KEY. By Admiral P. H. Cotomus. With a Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


ANNALS OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. 


Srerry, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Cannot fail to attain popularity. Mr. Sterry must be congratulated on the 
success of his attempt to recall the history of his School.”—Morning Post. 


VAILIMA LETTERS. by I 





Louis 


> 
5 RDN 
AOVdDUNIL 


Srevenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, 
and other Illustrations. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, buck- 
ram, 6s. 


AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. By S. Barinc- 


GouLp. With numerous Plans and Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 6s. 
This book describes the life and environment of an old English family. 


DANTE’S GARDEN. By Rosemary Corss. 


With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
An account of the flowers mentioned by Dante, with their legends. 


READING AND READERS. By Cuirrorp 


Harrison. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A little book of principles and hints by the most distinguished of living 


reciters. 
By 
J 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. 


A. Hamitton THompson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Pott Svo, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
This book 1s uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book, ‘*Oxford and its 


Colleges.’ 
By 
. 


DOCTRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Hastines Rasupatt, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This volume consists of twenty Sermons preached chiefly before the University 
of Oxford. They are an attempt to translate into the language of modern 
thought some of the leading ideas of Christian Theology aud Ethics, 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, as Illustrated 


by the Epistles of S. Paul to the Corinthians. By H. H. 
Henson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. 8. 
Gisson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theo- 

tevised and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. demy 

[| Handbooks of Theology. 


logical College. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By F. C. 


Wesser. With many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
| Text-Books of Technology. 


«* An excellent work.””—Morning Post. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Sipyey H. 


WELLS. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
’ 
[7 ext-Books of a echnolog y. 


UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL SETTLE- 
MENTS. By W. Reason, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


[Social Question Series. 








New Novels. 
NEW ROMANCE. 


THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG. By Griuserr Parker, 


Author of ** The Seats of the Mighty.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of 1798, 


DOMITIA. 


Squire,” &. 


THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. By J. Mactarzy 


— Crown dvo, 6s, An Historical Romance, of which Montrose is the 
nero. 


A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. By W. C. Scutty. 


Crown Syo, 3s. td. A South African Romance, 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Georce Gissrna, Author 
of “‘ Demos,” ** In the Year of Jubiiee,”’ &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“It isa bright and witty book above all things. Poliy Sparkes is a splendid 
bit of wo ’all Mall Gazette, % 
n Traveller’ he has not only given us a story witha happy 
which is in the main suttased with cheerfulness and occasionally 
/ tive hilaritv.”—Spectator. 


By S. Barine-Goutp, Author of “ The Broom 
Crown 8vo, 63. A Romance of Imperial Rome. 









ut OLe 
mounts 10 the plane of pos 











** An exceptional:y origina 1 convincing representation of the manners and 
customs of a vast section of the Metropolitan popalace...... A thoroughly sound 
and well-balanced piece of work.”—Morning Post. 


“A thorou:hly eatertaini: 
readable.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. 
A Story of Modern Literary Life. 
**Mr. Kearv hes never cone better work than this—perhans never so good. 


novel, well written, interesting, and eminently 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 











It is rare 1 to uature joiued to close study 
of characte: ( then ‘Ibe Journalist’ is 
altogether a rare t 





** Pall of intellect: James's Gazette. 

** An excellent] ry, to'd with a sobriety and restra‘ned force which 
are worthy of all very other pave serves to prove the scholarship, as 
various as it is accurate, of the writer.’’—Standard, 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. By B. M. Croxerr, 
Autuor of ‘f Diana Barrington.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. - 
“Mrs. Croker excels in the alwirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her 
narrative, the briskness of her dialogne, and the geniality of her portraiture,” 
**Tt will be eagerly read.”—Vanity Fair, — Spectator. 
“Tt is a bright, interesting story, written with a keen appreciation of the 
foibles of poor human neture.”’—Black and White. 
** Alive all through.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TO ARMS! 


Stroke of Sword.” 














By Anprew Batrovur, Author of “ By 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 63. A Romance of 1715, 
[Second Edition, 

“The marvellous perils through which Allan passes are told in powerful and 
lively fashion, and are full of evideuce of a rare ingenuity in inventiag and an 
unusually happy gift of description. It is seldom, indee?, that we meet with 
instances of better workm inship, of the kind requir-d.””—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“A work of much excellence an? engrossing interest. It marks the writer as 
possessed of a fine fancy.’’—Scotsman, 

* A fiue story finely told,’’—Vanity Fair. 

“It is a romance of the most stirring and exciting kind.”—Glasgow Daily Mail 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Ketcutey Snowpen 
Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of Adventure, 
*« The story is well compacted, its simplicity and directness of style have great 
fascination, it is original und racy of the soil, and the keeping is perfectly main- 
tained throughout.”—Birmingham Post. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By Aurrep 


Ouuivant. Crown &vo, 6s. A Story of the Cumberland Dales, 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By Jane Bartow, 
Author of * Irish Idyll,” &. Orown 8vo, 63, 
“It isa rarity nowadays to meet with such curefal, caltured writiag.’”—Globe, 
“The genial humour, the bappy knack of description, and the never-failing 
sympathy recommend the book to those who like healthy tiction.””—Sotsman. 


DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of “ Kirkham’s 
Find.” Crown 8vo, 6:. An Australian Story. 
** There is a vigour in the author’s style that holds the reader’s attention.” 
—Scotsman, 
“A capital Austral’an story, with excellent local colour, a well-coustructed 
plot, liveiy incidents, and amusing people.”—World, 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. Srepruens 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The adventures of the hero are told with considerable vigour.’’— World, 
*€ It is full of movement, and the movement is always buoyant.”’—Scotsman 
*¢ A brilliant and stirring piece of work.’ —North British Daily Mail. 


CORRAGEEN IN ’98. By Mrs. Orpen. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** An admirable piece of literary work.”—Scotsman, 
“A vivacious novel.” —Freeman's Journal, 


ANANIAS. By Hon. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“« An ably written story. The story is well worth reading, and is evidently the 
work of a careful and thoughtful writer.”—Scotsman, 


the Mrs. Aan Broprice. 








MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOK GAZETTE and CATALOGUE sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS. 





THREE GREAT ADVENTURE BOOKS. 


«MESSRS. METHUEN have performed a feat which it is given to few publishers to achieve. They have issued within the space 
of one month two books of adventurous travel such as do not as a rule fall into the hands of the reader once in twenty years. For 
these volumes, ‘ Northward Over the Great Ice’ and ‘Through Asia, are by no means ordinary books. They are of immense geo- 
graphical and scientific value; but, more important than this, to the average man they are interesting, and even exciting, works of 
adventure. What is more, they contain illustrations of the most fascinating kind—photographs and sketches which lay bare in 
delightful ways what have hitherto been among the hidden mysteries of the world.”—Vanity Fair. 


‘*UNSURPASSED IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND HUMAN INTEREST.”—T7IMES, 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By SVEN HEDIN, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 3 Maps, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 36s. net. 


In this book Dr. Sven Hedin, the distinguished Swedish explorer, describes his four years’ experiences and his extraordinary adventures in Central Asia, Dr, 
@edin is an accomplished artist, and his drawings are full of vigour and interest. 

In adventurous interest and substantial results in various departments of knowledge, Dr. Hedin’s journey will bear comparison with the travels of the great 
explorers of the past, from Marco Polo downwards. 

The Gold Medals of the Roval Geographical Society and of the Russian Geographical Society have been conferred upon him for this journey, and eleven other 
societies have awarded him their highest honours. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has accepted the dedication of the book. 


A REVELATION. 

“It would be difficult to mention any book of travel covering so extensive a field richer in substantial information, interest, and entertainment from beginning 
to end; much of it is a revelation; there are few readers who will not find in it something new and suggestive; it is one of those rare books of travel that one is 
loathe to lay down, It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the richness of the contents of this book, nor of its abounding attractions as a story of travel, 
unsurpassed in geographical and human interest. Altogether the work is one which in solidity, novelty, and interest must takea first rank among publications of ita 
class.”—Times, 

A GREAT AND LUMINOUS RECORD. 

“Tt will undoubtedly take rank as one of tha most remarkable books of travel of tie century.”—Duily Cironiele, 

“The most notable contribution of the decade to the literature of Asiatic exploration, We must not omit to say that the general cet-up of these volames is 
beyond praise. Photographs, sketches, portraits, and maps are given in profusion, and thay are, without excyption, finely produced.”—St. James's Gazette. 

THIS FASCINATING BOOK. 

“There is not a chapter which is without its human or its scientific interest, The record of Dr. Hedin’s journey is as thrilling as it is instructive. We 
know of no more appalling and realistic account of the sufferings of a shipwrecked caravan in the sea of sand than his account of his desperate march from the 
last camp to the pooi in the dry bed of the Khotandaria,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Dr. Hedin is surely entitled to rank as a prince among Asian travellers. Oertainly no one has mide more valuable contributions to the knowledge of tha 
geography of that part of the world.”— Westminster Gazette. 

ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 

“Dr, Hedin’s high intellectual attainments, as well as the moral and physical qualities that go to the making of a great traveller, are apparent in his book.’”’ 

“The style is vivid and picturesque, and the reader is carried on without any effort.”— Manchester Guardian, —Standard. 

“4 great and luminous record of adventure and exploration across 6,000 miles of unknown country.”’-—Daily Mail. 

“The whole story of the desert adventure—which occupies the last 200 pages of the first volume—is worthy to be added to the classics in its kind, Nothing 


more vivid or intensely thrilling has been published for several years.” — Wor “ The book is profoundly interesting.”"—Academy. 
AS THRILLING AS INSTRUCTIVE. 
**No more important or more absorbing work of Asiatic travel has been pudlished during tue lass thirty years than this, abounding in interest for the ordinary 


reader, the traveller, the geographer, the sp rtsman, and the ethnologi-t.’’—sporting and Dramatic News. 
‘*These volumes are of absorbing and fascinating interest, their matter is wonderful, asd Dr. Hedin’s strle is sarcharged with that stron 
yersonality that makes bours spent in reading like miuutes, No romance exceeds in its intense and enthraliing interest that story of the fearfal jor 
Takla-Makan Desert. These popular volumes ought to be a brillixut success, for they are among the brightest aud most attractive travels ever pu 
—Birmingham Post. 








OF FASCINATING INTEREST. 

"There is scarcely a dull passage in these two big volumes; they are written in tha mo-t charming style; and the description of the awful experiences in the 
desert of Takla-Makan is so thrilling as to form one of the most exciting pa 33 it has ever been one’s lot to read, The account of this ghastly battle with death 
is a magnificent bit of writing, and one which will be read w.th the great eazerne:s, Colamn after column mizht be written about this fascinitiuz book, 
abounding as it does in mos: useful information, int dventurons incidents, and iu charming descriptions. Let any one who is dasirous to learn of th» woendarfal 
Continent of Asia as no one else can teach him buy and read this work, It wiil appeal to most people of intelligence, and should havea plave iu tue library of 
every book-lover.”—Vanity Fair. 

‘The two volumes deserve to be marked as representing one of the most ambitious aud valuable schemes of exploration and discovery ever carried to a success- 
ful conclusion by the genius of a single man.”—Globe, 















THE PATH TO THE POLE. 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 
By R. E. PEARY, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 


With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net. 


This book, the only one written by the great explorer who has started on a determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete acconnt of his 
Arctic exploration, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society conferred its Gold 
Medal on the Author last May. 

A TALE OF BRAVE DFEDS., 


‘‘ The book is full of interesting matter—a tale of brave deeds simoly told; abundantly illustrated with prints and maps. We take leive of it with a hearty 
2dmir: tion for its author, and a hope that he may realise his desire of discovering the right path to the North Pole.”’—Standard. 
“The narrative is marked by intelligent enthusiasm, sometimes by true e!oqience. He has made a solid advance in our knowledge cf Arctic geograpsy, and 
book will take its place among the permanent literature of Arctic explorstion.’’—Times, 
“An able record of good work thoroughly accomplished. The value of the illustrations is immense.”—Daily Chronicle. 

AN ABSORBING STORY. 

*€ An admirable work, which should command readers by the million, An impressive and fascinating narrative.”—Daily Telegraph. 
‘© We know of no work that leaves a more vivid impression of the triumphs aud defeats of the Arctic explorer, ‘ Nortuward’ is one of She most attractive 
books that have appeared this year.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There is no section of the narrative that is not of enlivening and instructive interest. Adventure follows adventure in continaous sucearsion.’ 

_ “Asa story of exploring adventure the book deserves and is sure to be sought for. It is rich in interest. Lieutenant Peary writes 

eloquence,” —Literature. 

* An absurbing story of adventure.”—Vanity Fair. 

“ The illustrations are amoung the most extraordinary we have ever seen..,...An exciting and thoroughly well-arranged book.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

CROWDED WITH ADVENTURES. 
“Crowded with adventures and intensely interesting.””— World. “A valuable and beantiful work of thrilling interest.”—Scotsman. 
“It yields neither in interest nor in ability to Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ while its results are no less valuable.”—Glasgow Herald, 








Messrs. METHUEN with publish on NOVEMBER st the following important and 
profoundly interesting book :— 
CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Rosertson, K.C.S.I. With numerous 


Lilostrations and a Map, ocmy sve, 21s, net. 
Sir George Robertson, who wns at the time British Agent at Gi'git, has written the story of Chitral from the point of view of one actually be-i-gelin the 
fort. The book is of considerable length, and has an introductory part explaining the series of events which culminated in the famous siege ; also an account of 










Kk -" disaster in the Korazh detile, the heroic defence of Reshun, and Kelly’s great march. It has numerous illastrations—plaas, pictures, and portraits—and 
bu ' will give a connected narrative of the stirring episodes on the Chitral frontier in 1=95 








METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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A. D. INNES & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THROUGH THE HIGH PYRENEES. By Harorp 


Spernpexand H, LL¥WELLYN Situ. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photograpis. Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s 
A narrative of two climbing holidays in the more remote parts of the French 
and S;avish Pyrenees, written by Mr. Harold Spender, and illustrated from 
sk. tches and photographs by Mr. Llewellyn Smitb, who also contributes supple- 
mentary sections dealing with the history of the Republic of Andorra, and with 
various subjrcts of ee to climbers and others. [Ready October 10th, 
Y PROFE-SOR W. 0. LAWTON. 
THE SUCCESSORS OF HOMER: being an Account of 
the reek Poets who followed from Homer down to the time of A:chylus, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. [Ready. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD: 
being the Second Volume cf Eighteenth Century Letters. Edited by R, 
BRmLeY Jonnson; and with an Introduction by GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
Wi:h Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, half parchment, gilt top, 6s. 

(Immediately. 
Y ALICE ZIMMERN. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF GIRLS’ EDUCATION. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 5s. [Shortly. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ISTHMIAN LIBRARY. 


lilustrated post 8vo, cloth, 5s. each volume. 
BY GARDEN G. SMITH. BY THEODORE ANDREA COOK, 


4 3 TOROGGANING, SKI-ING, ICH 
Ww ith bony ~ oni by Van TASSEL SAILING, SPEED SKATING, 
SuTrHEN, Miss Pascor, , CURLING, &e. 

[Ready. By W. B. THOMAS. 
BY MONTAGU 8. MONIER ATHLETICS. With Chap- 
WILLIAMS. ters by R. R. Conway, A. C. M. 
Croome, G. S. Rosertson, O, N, 


FIGURE SKATING, inelad- 


JACKSON, and W. M, FLEeTcurr. 





ing Continuous Figure Skating. [Shortly. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIPOAT,” “LADDIE,” &c. 
ROB. Illustrated by Joun Wrturamson. Large 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW aaa! NOVELS. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


CHILDREN OF THE MIST. IP —.e 
With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, | Ready Oct. 10th. 
c oth, 6s. [Ready | HItE. 


MA W 
| THE ISLAN D OF SEVEN 
BY ARTHUR PATTERSON. | SHADOWS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


| i [Shortly. 
THE GOSPEL WRIT Brod BY STELLA DURING. 
STEEL. W.th lilustrations by John |BETWEEN THE DEVIL 
Williamson. Crown 8vo, t Gaarkey 6a, | AND THE DEEPSEA. Cr. 8vo, 68, 
ia [Immediate y. 
A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, 
$l and 82 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


London : 





TERRA TENEBRARUM, 


LOVE'S JEST BOOK, AND OTHER VERSES. 
By WM. KNOX JOHNSON. 

“ He is no mere versifier or clever rhymer......A book which is 
of high literary promise..,... The reader will readily confirm this 
judgment. "Times. 

‘A careful and s 
his ideas are serious, well t 
studied Leopardi in vain.”— Atheneum. 

“ Among recent sonnets we know of none finer than some of 
Mr. Knox Johnson’s.”— Academy. 

“Fine diction.....magnificently rhetorical.....metaphysical pro- 
blems, despairing speculations His moods may not abide with 
IM. ...5% he could write memorable work.’’—Critic. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSK, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C, 


He has no lack of ideas, and 
He has not 


scholarly writer. 
hought out, and his own. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


PAPERS ON LITERARY SUBJECTS BY THE FOLLOWING WRITERS -. 
Aven 'STINE BiRRELL, Epmunp Gossr, ARTHUR Macgen, ” 
A., GOLDWIN SMITH, D. H. Mappen, 
HERBERT PavL, PERcy FItzGPRA.p, 
se ~" GrEorGE W. SMALLEY, 
HN OLIVER Hospes,” | Ho 
AUSTIN Dorson, ‘Vernon LEE,” 2 lana ™ Tota 
LESLIE STEPHEN, SraNLeY Lanr- PooLr, 
WITH A PREFACE BY H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L, 





Anprew Lane G, 
“Tan MACLAREN,” 
J. P. Manarry, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. A Revised Text, with Introduce 


tion and Notes, By the late Rev, GEoRGE Hanppurr FIELDIN t 
Rector of Kuill, Herefordshire. eats 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 


FITCH AND HIS FORTUNES. gC Novel founded on 


European and Native Life in India. By GrorGe Dick. 
o = of the best - recent stories of its kind,.’”’—Star. 
be story is well told, and if, as would seem from the title- 
Dick’s first bid for popularity, it is a very promising effort, He yg hada 
=“ mans Oe ideas with no little skill.”—Scotsman. I> 
“There is a fand of ertertainment in the book, and it sh 
public.”—Dundee Advertiser, ” nail Sats haage 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


BRUCE REYNELL, M.A. (LOCUM TENENS); 


The Oxford Man in Ireland. By J Duncan Oraia, D.0., I bent 

Trinity Church, Dublin; Last Vicar of Kinsile; Soci dou Felibr acme a 

of the Senate of the University of Dublin; Author of “Jobn Maverell,” 

Pca a of “= ical Life in Ireland,’ eT Debanado; or, Scenes 

uring the Franco-German War,” “ Miejo 

pata rl * ejour; or, The Land of The 

‘A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffecti 
Entertaining and brisk.’ ay Foe on ee 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
n crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL : a Tale of the Riviera. 


“ An interesting and cleverly-planned story.’”’—Booksellers’ Review, 


NEW — pil VERSE. 


feap. 8vo, cloth, 3: 
WAIMA, AND OTHER VERSES. By Voter E. Scr, 


4to, hand:omely printed and bound, 5s. 


NOCTURNES, “AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. W. 
Moors, Author of “A Harp from the Willows,” ‘* Lost Chords,” &¢, 
“Mr. Moore is a writer to enjoy and reepect.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
© R.v. W. Moore writes with a cultivated pen and much devotioral sentiment,” 
—Standard, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Just published, price ls.; per post, 1s. 1d. 


THE PYRAMID PLATFORM OF GIZEH. 


A Historical Supplement to the Guide Books. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


£1 ~ 1 Pe’ S. CRUISE, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 

Cc J 19 TUNIS, MALTA, MESSINA, NAPLES, 
(19 days), December 20th. 

£21 Cruise.—NAPLES, ATHENS, PALESTINE, EGYPT, January 11th, 1899. 

hxtended Cruises, including Constantinople, Beyrout, for Damascus, Hai'a. for 

Nazareth, &., on the S.Y. ‘ARGONADT,’ tonnage 3,254, horse-power 4,000. 

Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. Lecturers, the Bishop 0 

Worcester, Dean Farrar, &c. The above Cruises begin and end at Marseilles. 

Return ticket, London-Calais-Paris- Marseilles, £5 5s. extra. 

Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, 

London, N.W. 








CRECY, and CALAIS 


With Iustrations in Colours of the Sixty-nine Banners borne by the 
English King and Nobles at Orecy. 


By Major-General the Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
Price 30s. net. 100 Copies only for Sale. 


London: HARRISON and SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W., Publishers, Booksellers 
and Stationers, Printers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
fice not later than the first post on Friday. 


ARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter what the subject. Please state wants, — £10) each offered for 

Badminton nd Hunting,’ * large paper; Symonds’s ** Renaissance,” 7 vols.; Thack- 

eray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” complete set in 1s Nos.; Eyton’s ‘‘ History Shropshire”; 

Alken’s “‘ National Sports,” 1621.—-EDWARD *BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 25,000 books for sale. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


{ P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch Honse in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 








PUBLIC ATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 





MHE 


Established 1837. 


— S COMPENSATION ACT. 


ity under this Act is underwritten by the 


RA SILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VERE, Georeincy, 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Char ing Cross, 
LONDON Sstablished 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rites. 
Liberal and Prompt Set*lements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ru'es Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, $ Secretaries. 


Paid-up Cap'tal 
Reserve Fund 


are granted on the 





Colonies. 


for collection. 








UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | 
Incorporated 1880, 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND | 
Bank’s Branches throughout the | 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. | 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made tothe | 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, | 
which may be ascertained on application, | 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. | 
17 Cornhill, London, E.0. 





IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
| INVESTED FUNDS £10,(00,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT.| INTEREST 


of | 


jeoereseccscoces £1,590,000 | allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. “ 
sessssecensenses 101000 TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
3,000,000 on hone =o monthly balances, when not drawn 


| below 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with particulars, 


po:t-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





| 
| 


ostem JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


‘ @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE PROHIBITED LAND. 
TRAVELS IN TARTARY, 
THIBET, AND CHINA. 


By MM. HUC and GABRT (1844-1846), Reprint Edition. 


Translated from the Fr ench by W. HAZLITT. With 100 Illustrations, 
2 vols. €60 pp., cloth, 10s, 


“Jt is ‘pleasant to have old memories revived by the receipt of M. Huc’s 
‘Travels,’ ’—Athenzum. 

« An interesting ard very valuable book M. Hue, to whom the task of writing 
fell, had @ genius for minute and patient description. ‘To all readers of Mr. 
Landor’s book who wish to supplement the information concerning the F.r- 
bidden Land there given, we can recor tomend the work of M. Hue. Time cannot 
mar the interest of his and M, Gabet’s daring aud successful enterprise.” 

—Acade ademy. — 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO DARWIN. 


By Dr. Woops HvutcHInson. 241 pp., 7s. 6d. A Collection of Homiletic Essays, 
treat’ ng the crying Religious and Ethical Problems of the day im the light 
of the revelations of Modern Science. 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. 


From the Brginning to the Destruction of Jerusalim. Ten Lectures. By 
Professor C. H. CorniLu, of the University of Kénig-berg, Germany. 
$25 pp., cloth, 7s. 6d. Trans'ated by Profe-sor W. H. CakrutH. New, and 
not yet published in Germany. A fascinating portrayal of Jewish history 
by one of the foremost of Old Testament Scholars, 

“We welcome Professor Corni!l's volume because it 's a plain version of 
critical results. We may go further and say that it does much to make dimly 
intelligible the trend of events in beginnings of Hebrew history, wi.ich the Penta- 
tech leaves obscure. It says clearly and well a great deal that on behalf of in- 
telligent Biblical study ought to be said and driven home.”— Literary World. 


LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHE- 


MATICS. By Josrrx Louis Lacranear. With Portrait of the Author 160pp., 
5s, Inc'udes Lec ures on “ Arithmetic,” “Algebra,” ‘*The Resolution of 
Numerical Equation,” and * The Usage of Curves in the Solution of 
Problems.” A masterpiece of ma*hematical exposition. Never before pub- 
lished in English, nor in separate form i in French, 


BUDDHISM ANDITS CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 


By Dr. Pavt Carus. 311 pp., cloth, 6. 6d. 

“Tn ‘Buddhism and its Christian Critics’ we have an essay On comparative 
religion which no theologian can affora to pass over. We have sufficient to show 
that in his work Dr. Carus takes up astrong position, with his usuai disregard of 
conventional ideas, If his assumptions are sometimes bas-d on slender foundations, 
the general trend of hs argument is scientific. His criticism of Spence Hardy 














PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 


PORTRAITS. A Selected Series of large-sized Portraits of the World's 
Philosophers and of representative Psychologists, suitable for framing 
(1lin. by 14in.) and hanging in public and private libraries, &c., is now 
ready. The Por raits are taken from the best sources, and are high-grade 
Photogravores, Both series (68 Portraits), 35¢. net. ; or either serics along 
(34 Portraits), 243. net. A neat portfolio, 53. additional. 





HIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By 


Professor Ernst Macu. Revised and greatly Enlarged, 8vo, 415 pp., 59 Outs, 
cloth, 7s. 64. ; 3; paper, 2s. 6d. 
** Has scarcely ‘a rival in the whole realm of popular scientific writing.” 
—Boston Traveller, 


THE PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. 


Pavt Carus. Second Edition, 242 pp, cloth, 53.; paper, 1s. 6d. 








BY PROFESSOR TH. RIBOT. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. 


Third Edition. Authorised Translation. 121 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, ls. 6d. 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 


Second Edition. Authorised Trans'ation. 157 pp., cloth, 3s. 61. ; paper, ls. 6d- 


THE DISEASES OF THE WILL. Authorised 


Translation. 121 pp., cloth, 33 6d. ; paper, Is, 6d. 








BY PROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 128 pp, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE 


OF LANGUAGE. Second Edition, 112 pp., cloth, 33. 6d. ; paper, ls. 6d. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED to the PHILOSOPHY of SCIENCE, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER, price 2s. 61., is now ready, and contains, 
among other Articles :— 

Gop. By Dr. Paul Carus. 

Tue SuciaL Prosiem, By Dr. P. Topinard. 

ON THE FouNDATIONS OF GEOMETRY. By H, Poincaré, Professor in the 
University of Paris. 


THE OPEN COURT. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE 











and Sir Monier Willams is not the least interesting part of tis valuable 
treatise," —Literury World, 


Edited by Dr. PAUL CARUS.—Price 62. 
[October Number Now Ready. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING 


COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





FIRST STEPS IN ASSYRIAN: a Book for Beginners. 


Magical, Kpistolary, and other Texts printed in Cune'form Charecters, with 
Sign List, and Vocabulary. 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN COPTIC PSALTER. 


BUDGE, Litt.D., D.Litt., F.S.A. With 2 Collotype Facsimiles. Limited to 


seing a Series of Historical, Mythological, Religious, 
Interlinear > Transliterati on and Transiat on, ania “Skatch of Assyrian Gramwar, 


By L. W. KING, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Exyptian and Assyriaa Antiquities, British Museum. Demy 8vo, 15s. net 


The Text in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. Edited by E. A. Watuis 


ingen ore, 15-, net. [Now ready. 


359 “—- 





INTERNATION AL SCIENTIFIC SERIES 


SEISMOLOGY. By Joun Mitnz, F.R.S., F.G.S., Author of “ Earthquakes and other Earth Movements.” 


53 Figures. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ON BUDS AND STIPULES. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L. 


Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


IMPORTANT WORK BY THE SECRET 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MAMMALS. 


With over 50 Illustrations, of which the great majority are from Drawings e expres 


NEW EDITION OF T 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. With a Frontispiece to e: 


Housman. Fcap. 8vo, 15s, net. This Edition is limited to 660 Copies for E 


Witk 
[Now ready, 
With many 
[In the prees.” 

ARY OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


By Dr. P. L. Scuarer, M.A., F.R.S. (Secretary of the Zoological Society), 


sly maije by J. Smit. Demy 5vo. [In the press, 


HOMAS A KEMPIS, 
ach Book, and a Title-page and Cover Design by Laurence 
gland and Amorica. Also (0 Copies printed on Japanese vellum (au Sold). 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALE3 BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


LavuRENCE HovsMan. 
, with Dh 


THE FIELD OF CLOVER. By 


by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. Also 50 Copies on Whatman pape 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Papers for the Oxford Local Examinations, By Professor L. SOL 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


SERMONS. Br Rev. Freperick W. Roverrson. 
IAN MACLAREN. Vols. I., II., and III. now ready. 


JEIL 
Prelimi 
PEOPLE'S 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. From the Close of the Middle Ages. 


Vatican and other Original Sources. From the Germin of Dr. LUDWIG 


12s. net. 


A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


and THOMAS B. SCANNELL, B.D. Vo!. 11. Demy 5vo, los. 


ISABELLA; or, The Pot of Basil. 


Pictures ar ‘d Initial Letters by W. B. Macdouga!l. 


SPORTING RHYMES AND PICTURES. 


Cover in Culours. Oblong royal 8vo, 3-. 6d. 


COMICAL COONS. By E. W. Kemote. 


By Joun Keats. 
Crown 4to, 10s, 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF “THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND.” 


THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


By Maxweti 


Feap. 8vo, price per volume, 


3ased on “ Scheeben’s Dogmatic.” 


By J. L. C. Booru. 


With Illustrations on every page and a Cover in Colour, 


With several Illustrations, Title- -page, and Cover Design 
istrations on Japanese Vellum, £1 ls. 


With English Notes, and a Series i Unseen French Commercia} 
INTE! 


LMEDIATE COURSE, 
nary Course. 
EDITION. 


Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready, 


[Immediately 


With a Preface by C. B. RozerTson, and an Introduction by 


[Vol. IV. in November; Vol. V. 


Drawn from the Secret Archives of the 
Elited by FR. ANTROBUS, of the as Vol. V. Demy 8vo, 

[ Vol. VI. immediately. 
By J 


osePpH WILHELM, D.D., Ph.D., 


Is. 6d. net, in December. 


PASTOR. 


’ COMPLETION OF 
THE HISTORY OF CANADA. By Dr. Kryasrorp, LL.D., F.R.S. (Canada). 
Profusely Illustrated, with Decorated Borders, Full-page 


Vol. X. Demy 8vo, 153. [Now ready, 


[Now ready. 


With Fall-page and numerous Sketches, and a 


Oblong 4to, 6s, 
coartans THOUSAND.) 


Gray. Crown 8vo, 3s. 





London: 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and 00. Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C 
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MR. T, FISHER UNWIN'’S LIST. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY 
THE EDITOR OF THE 


**REVUE DES DEUX MONDES.” 


MANUAL 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE 


By 
FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


Preface specially written for this Edition 
by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
[Now ready. 





Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL’S NEW NOVEL 
FAR IN THE FOREST. By 


S. Were Mitcuertt, Author of “ Hugh 
Wynne,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 





W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MID- 
SHIPMAN. By W. Cuarxk Ruossett, 
Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” &. In green cloth, 6s. 

The SPECTATOR says:—“It is readable from 


> -e'nning to end.” 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ You have— 
well, Mr. Olark Russell himself, the one man living 
‘who can describe the sea in ali her moods......There 
is something delightfully weird in the pictures of 
‘his wandering land, carrying its burden across the 
ocean and defying the stoutest gales for its season.” 












LOUIS BECKE’S NEW BOOK. 
RODMAN, THE BOAT- 


STEERER. Large crown 8vo, Green 
Cloth Library, 6s. 

The ST. JAMEs’S GAZETTE says :—* A graphic 
fidelity to details, coupled with a picturesque though 
simple style, which makes his book distinctly 
valuable as well as interesting.”’ 





By ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. 
THE CLEARER VISION: 


Being Stories of the Secret Life. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘ There is no 
doubt about the striking cleverness of these fictional 
studies.” 





JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’S NOVEL. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. 


By JoHn Otuiver Hoeses. Third 
Impression, green cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


MARGARET of DENMARK. 
By Mary Hitt. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—* An interesting and well- 
informed essay on a subject about which very little 
is knowa.” 








A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


FABLELAND. By Wittiam 
Morant. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—*‘ Dedicated 
*to the children of the world,’ and a delightful book 
they will tind it. They are simple, harmless stories, 
these fables, and each has a useful moral to give it 
point.” 


THE “CENTURY” SCOTT. 


Mr. Unwin has now issued the con- 
cluding volumes of this Series, making, 
in all, 25 volumes. Bound in cloth, 
ls. each ; leather, 2s. 6d. each. 





London: 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sq., E.C. 


BLACKIE & SON'S NEWBOOKS 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PROVIDENT SOCIETIES AND 
INDUSTRIAL WELFARE. 
By E. W. BRABROOK, C.B., 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies. 
Being the New Volume of the “ Victorian Era” 


Series. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGNS 
OF NELSON. 


By WILLIAM O CONNOR MORRIS, 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE ODES OF HORACE.—Book I. 
Edited by STEPHEN GWYNN, B.A., 


late Scholar and Hulmean Exhibitioner of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. 


With Ilustrations from Antique Gems, 





Crown 8vo, with Maps, cloth, 1s, 
ENGLAND AND THE 
HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR, 
1327-1485. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


Being the Ooncluiing Volume of the “ Oxford 
Manuals of English History.” 





Super-royal Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
By LEWES R. CROSSKEY, 
Director of Industrial Arts, Glasgow Technical 
College, 

Arranged to meet the requirements of architects 
and draughtsmen, and of art students preparing for 
the Klementary Examinations of the Science and 

Art Department. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY. 





OCTOBER, 1893. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue Preseyt ORISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

HorneEr’s Copric GOSPELS. 

Tus CrITICISM OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

Tur Srconp Century ‘‘ AFTER THE First.” 

Warp's LIFE OF CARDINAL WISEMAN. 

HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 

STuDIES ON THE ‘“ PaRADISO” 
HASELFOOT. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MysTIC. 

Tue BisHop Designate OF CALCUTTA ON THE 
Hopr or IMMORTALITY, 

CuurcH KEFORM, 

Suort Novices. 


London: SporriswoopvE & Co.. New Street Square. 


Price 6s. 


BY GARDNER AND 





Now ready for OCTOBER, ls. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Principal SALMOND, D.D. 
ning Signed Reviews cf all ths principal 
sviogical and Philosophical Books published 
during the past quarter. 
Annual Subscription, Six Shillings. 








Now realy. 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW. Vol. VIII. 
Cloth, 7s. 

A Complete Guide for the Theological and 
Philosophicai Literature of 1898. 
** Tt deserves the support of all professional theo- 
logic»l seminaries. There is nothing better of its 
kind known to me.”—Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciarx, 38 George Street. 





A TALE OF THE CONSULATE. 


ADVENTURES OF A GOLDSMITH, 


By M. H. Bovurcutrer, Author of § The C Major of Life.’ 
Crown 8yo, 6s. Second Edition. 

‘The story is good reading, and the dialogues are 
invariably bright and witty.”—Athenzum. 


London; ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W. 





Cloth, 180 pp., price 2s. 61., po-t-free, 
OUT AND ITS CURE. By J. 
Compton Burnett, M.D.—“ The Anthor has 
hau a wide experience in Gout, and presents us with 
a very readable l:ttle book.”—Countu Gentleman, 
London: James Epps and (Co, (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, 








PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 





IT CONTAINS: 


ALPHONSE DAUDET IN PRIVATE LIFE 
By J. F. RAFFAELLI. 


FICTION.—Short Stories by 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, “The Inn at Hook,” 
0. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, “The Renegade,” 
PEGGY WEBLING, “An American Toe Dancer.” 


POETRY by 
HENRY NEWBOLT, who contributes a Gavotte, 
MAY CROMMELIN, and others, 
AND 


ART by 


“A Great English Illustrator” (Frederick 
Sandys), Ilustrated from his Unpublished 
Stndies and Sketches. By GLEESON 
WHITE. 

Portrait of a Man.” By JAN VAN EYOK. 
An Etching from the Original Picture, 


Portrait of a Gentleman.” By TERBURG 
Full-page Eugraving, 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.c, 
ASTOR COURT BUILDING, New York. 











WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


Crown Svo, 53.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 61. each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


LONUMANS, uiiHEN, and C0. 





London : 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


edited by L, J. MAXSE, keeps its readers posted 
in the chief public events of the day by 
“EprsopES OF THE Monru,” dealing with 
British and European Affurs; ‘* AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS ” being a monthly jetter from Washing: 
ton; and a Colonial section entitled “GREATER 
Britain.”” — Price, 2s. 6@, monthiy. May ba 
ordered through any Bookselier or Newsagent, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bovtle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. ; 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


A 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 


83, 


173. 9s, 6d. 








and 48 Threadneedle Stree*. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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THE 


ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA 


Che Times Reprint 


THE NINTH EDITION, COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED, 


AT HALF PRICE. 





“Very few quite recognise either the range or the vagueness of the information possessed by the 
educated. Each man probably knows well, in many cases singularly well, his own subject—ze., the subject he 
is obliged to know, whether for pecuniary reasons, or professional reasons, or reasons of pride—and probably 
one other subject, which is the recreation of his mind, and is, three times out of five, something quite alien to 
the mental pursuit you would expect him to be interested in ; but he also knows ina way—or, rather, thinks he 
knows—some ninety-eight others. Asa fact, he does not know them, but has only certain ideas about them, 
the débris, very often, of half-forgotten, half-imperfect reading ; and whenever he has to use such know- 
ledge, or is brought to book about it by a serious question or a conversational contradiction, he wants to re-- 
vive his memory, or as he phrases it, to‘ look his facts up.’ He knows the impression the figure has made on 
him, but he has ‘ forgotten his bones.’ Half the intelligent squires of the country—and an intelligent squire 
is, like an intelligent naval officer, about twice as intellectually inquisitive as anybody else you meet, being 
the victim of a perpetually unslaked thirst—are just in that position, and an Encyclopiedia which they 
can consult quickly and with hope is as pleasant to them as a conversable doctor within reach istoa 
valetudinarian,”—Spectator. 





“THE TIMES” offers its reprint of the ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA” (Ninth Edition) at half the publishers 
price. The terms of sale, based upon the system of monthly payments, makes it so easy to secure a compact library of notes ce 
that no reader of “ The Spectator” can afford to neglect so remarkable an opportunity. The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is so 
well known that it calls for no description ; it is the one authoritative and accepted work of reference. Completed nearly ten 
years ago, it has no rival, nor is there any likelihood that the present generation wiil see it approached by a worthy competitor, 
No other work has ever been planned upon so vast a scale, and the possessor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” enjoys the com- 
fortable assurance that he has the most comprehensive, as well as the most carefully elaborated library that money can buy. 
“The Times” reprint is in every respect the same as the copies which have been sold by the publishers at twice the price. There 
has been no condensation, no abridgement, no omission ; every word, every illustration, every element of value remains intact. 


The opportunity to acquire the “ Encyclopzedia Britannica” upon such advantageous terms is one that speaks for itself, for the 
publishers’ price was £37 (for the cloth binding) as against 416, the price at which the work is now offered by “ The Times,” 
and the novel system of serial payments which has been adopted, enables the purchaser to obtain the complete 25 volumes for 
a preliminary payment of only One Guinea, and to enjoy the use of the work while he makes the remaining payments, of which 
the aggregate is only a shilling in the pound more than the price for payment in cash. 





TEMPORARY PRICES FOR THE 25 VOLUMES. 


OD” Sufficient provision will be made for the filling of — Lape os posted, either from the United Kingdom ow the Colonies ; but applicants who hesitate may find that the offer 
been withdrawn, or the prices increased, without further notice. 


A Table of CASH PAYMENT. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
CLOTH BINDING, £16 [ihe Publishers’ price was £37] AND WITH THE | (ONE GUINEA 10 be sent with Order: nothing more to be paid until the 25 volumes 















































the Principal BOOKCASE, £19. have been delivered, all at one time, to the purchaser.) 
Contents of { HALF MOROCCO, £20 [the Publishers’ price was £45), AND WITH THE CLOTH. BINDING, SP nt Sian au ce 
Ms 0 he BOOKCASE, £23. ; ms HALF MOr :OCCO BINDING (which we recommend), 20 Monthly Payment 
“ " FULL MOROCCO, £27, Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding fitted for the ONE GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 23 Monthly Payments of ONE 
Encyclopedia richest collections [the Publishers’ price was £65), AND WITH THE GU NINDA 7 ai 
: ” BOOKCASE, £30. FULL oO neiien BINDING (the very best binding), 27 Mo Payments of 
Britannica, [The Cloth binding sold for £16 is of the same quality as that sold by the publishers at NE GUINEA each, or with the Bookcase, 30 Mon Payments oi 
437, and is as strong as a cloth binding can be, But it can be recommended only to pie ONE GUINEA each. 
and a Pam hl t chasers who feel obliged to take the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA in that form or not at NOTE.—If the Purchaser senc ve aa for or full amc unt at the cash price shown 
D e all, The size and weight of the vol ,and the perr nt value of the work, alike above, he will effect a saving « g in the Guinea, and no O Form need t 
se call for a solid Halé Morocco binc gi and if the price of ‘the Full Morc ceo is within the used, Ail Cheques € draw Order of i E, Hooper The Foun which follows 
containing purchaser's means, it makes a splendid addition to the equipment of a handsome house.) is for the use of purchasers ciert ke mont payment 
Specimen Pages, | MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—OrpER For. (ais) sasadudecisancacacceduwants 1848 
C s All Cheques should be drawn to Order of I. E. HOOPER, 
~™ “"'*sceR, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE LONDON E.C 
Oloured Plates, ’ ; Cloth seis out 
and Brief Tenclose One Guinea. Please send me the ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA (9th Edition) bound in _ f a of the balance of which sum 
I agree to pay you, or anyone you appoint, at the rate of one guinca a month ; my next rok 
Extracts cc tresponding day of each month following. Until such payme e come engat ng 
further agree that, if owing to unforseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, t mes Cann’ e deuvered, the return of the deposit ot O: xe Guit wea to me 
from the Work agreement. Zs 
will b t ’ u a ease also send a a eretning Eookcas:>, for witch I ayree to make three further monthly payments of One Guinea each, after the payment 4 Stri he out ¥ Booka 1se 
é€ sen for the book aze comy t desire 
Post F , OND i iitiicns cas 350 0snnidetnntinnaricbiannnaanuiiaitiiatabiadicncnnstnuitamateidiielaniadeiamemc 
St Free $8 
j 7 
; CERNE: occas dus dundscvcusevdcuceausensssseandesaweeadsseereee eld asd seatiee wedi ddamat acide 
upon application ‘ Drde— fey Abroad should be accompanied by Cach Payment in full, in czde> to avoid the -~~-~-e and compiicatiun of repeated foreign 1¢ tances. 
to the Bi— ch AGACGE HE ERES (9. 6 5 occ sinnnccdaantadescennadedudcedseddecdcaddcssdaduesdeeeanasdciacdesanetéccnedunundeads 
" If books are to be delivere beyond London port the pur or should add here the name of the railway ) 
Publ isher of company ping ag nt in London to w..vi2 ceive yis.obe made. Leyvud ihe London posta! disiric penne Skbddbtedacscésateduadéencawandeadhodcakeungatedees 
will be at subset 
? +B 
“The Times, Ifthe reeder desiras to le>~ve this page uncut, an C_er Form, similar to that mess printed, may be obtained upon application to the 
Publisher of * The Times 
f the Wes nd who ca r nient'y visit “1 e Ti es’, Office way examine ent of Messrs. Chappell & Co aunoforte 
0 sond-stre ct. om “Voluines of “The Tin EN SYCLOP.’ aD A BE ITANNICA. A saluple of the Severe 








cit * Re 
1 
"Be »0Kcase may heared: and Orders yr the Vol bur nes and ‘ae Bo okcs 1se8 In ay be civen, at that address 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESg 


EISTORY OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF RICHARD THE THIRD, to which is addeg 


“The Story of Perkin Warbeck,” from Original Documents. By JAMES GAIRDNER, LL.D., Author of “The Houses of Lancaster and York,” E lito; 
“The Paston Letters” and of “ Letters and Papers of the Reign of Henry VIIL.,” &c. New and Revised Edition, crowa 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 83, 6d, eet 


= -= _ = = ‘ 
SELECTED POEMS FROM THE DIVANI SHAMSI TABRIZ. Edited and Translateq 
with an Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 123, . 
ATHENZUM.—“ The ‘Selected Poems from the Divani Shamsi Tabris’ which the Cambridge University Press are just publishing for Mr. RB, A. Nicholso 
amount to a good deal more than the verse renderings from Persian which have become so fashionable. The volume in question contains a fully annotated Persi “ 
text along with a literal translation in English prose, and the notes collect many parallels in the West to Oriental mysticisms.” an 


NOW READY, Vol. I., demy 8vo, 15s. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. ‘Translated from the German of Caspari, 


and Edited, with numerons Additions and Oorrections, by WILLIAM WRIGHT, LL.D., late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, Third 
Rdition, Revised by W. ROBERTSON SMITH, late Professor of Arabic in the University of Oambridge, and M. J. DH GOKJE, Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Leyden. Vol. I., demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. Vol. II., demy 8v0, 15s, 


THE EXTINCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES IN NORTH AFRICA.  Hulseay 


Prize Essay, 1895. By L. R. HOLME, B.A., formerly Scholar of Jesus Oollege, Cambridge, Lecturer on Political Science, Economics, &c., in the University 
of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, P.Q., Canada. Crown 8vo, With map, 5s, 


THE HOMERIC CENTONES AND THE ACTS OF PILATE. By J. Reyvet Hanns, 


University Lecturer in Palewography, and Fellow of Clare Oollege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


THE USE OF SARUM.—I. The Sarum Customs as set forth in the Consuetudinary and 


Customary. The Original Texts Edited from the MSS., with an Introduction and Index, Edited by the Rev. W. H. FRERE, M.A., Trinity Colleze, Priest of 
the Community of ths Resurrection. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Immediately, 











CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 
YHE UNION OF ITALY, 1815-1895. By W. J. Sritumay, L.H.D. (Concordia), late Corre 


spondent to the Zvmesin Rome; Author of “‘ The Oretan Insurrection of 1866,” and of ‘* Herzegoviua and the late Uprisinz.’’ With 4 Maps, crown 8yo, 6a, 


TIMES.—“ Few men are better qualified by personal knowledge, by political sympathy, or by direc: contict with events than Mr. W. J. S:iliman, to write a 
*aistory of modern Italy.” 


SPAIN: its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788. By Major Martin Hume. With an Intro. 


duction by E. ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo. | Nearly ready, 


TEXTS AND STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 


Vol. VI. No. 1.—THE LAUSIAC HISTORY OF PALLADIUS. By Dom Coruvent Borter, 


Benedictine Monk of the English Congregation and of Downside Monastery. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 








CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS.—BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 
OUTLINES OF VERTEBRATE PALZONTOLOGY FOR STUDENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 
By A. 8. WOODWARD, Assistant Keeper of the Department of Geology in the British Museum, Demy 8vo, l4s. 


ATHEN#UM.—* Mr. Woodward, in studying vertebrate fossils for the purpose of this volume, takes the biological v ew, and has designed his work primarily 
for the assistance of students of vertebrate morphology and zoology. Mindful, however, of the geological side of the su ject, he hes introduced a chap’er on the 
succession of the vertebrate faunas, offering a brief but convenient summary of the distribution of vertebrate life throaghout geolu. io ime, The author is to be 
congratulated on having produced a work of exceptional value, dealing with a difficult subject’in a thoroughly sound manner.” 


FOSSIL PLANTS: a Manual for Students of Botany and Geology. By A. C. Szwarp, M.A, 


F.G.S., St. John’s College, Lecturer in Botany in the University of Cambridge. 2vols, Vol. I., now ready, 123. (Vol. II, in the press. 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ARISTOPHANES.—CLOUDS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by C. E, Graves, M.A,, 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 33, 64. 


JUVENAL.—SATIRES. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by J. D, Durr, M.A, 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 5s, 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FOR SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Goneral Editor—W. H. WOODWARD, of Christ Church, Oxford, Principal of University (Day) Training College, Liverpool, and 
Lecturer on Education in Victoria University. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY:— 
CICERO.—IN CATILINAM I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by J. H. 


FLATHER. 1:. 6d. 
VERGIL.—ZNEID I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by A. Srpewick. Ls. 6d. 
MILTON.—LYCIDAS AND COMUS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 


A. W. VERITY. 2s, 


MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by A. D. INNES. is. 


GRAY.—ODE ON THE SPRING, and THE BARD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 


by D.C. TOVEY. 8d. 





ther Volumes in Preparation. Full Prospectus on Application. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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